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IDEA MECCA: New banking edifice has innovations galore’ (See page 50) 


This -AConth: 


A.B.A. CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS by The Editors 





BANKING SYSTEM SPARKS JAPAN’S BOOM by Kiyoshi Kodaira 


HELPFUL IMPACT OF A BANK’S FARM DEPARTMENT by D. R. Busey 














PROFIT 
Se St aile 


Expert pre-plan 

analysis—key %0 

profit-producing 
design 


how to make your new 
quarters investment 
pay maximum dividends 


Your investment in new quarters is pro- 
tected, and pays its biggest dividends, 
when every detail is planned right from 
the start. That’s the kind of “‘profit engi- 
neering’ you get from Bank Building 
Corporation’s skilled analysts, the experts 
who work with you to pinpoint your 
requirements before a line is drawn on 
paper. Because they know both banking 
and building, they make sure you get the 
most and the best bank for your money 
...mnew quarters that not only look 
attractive, but function efficiently and 
profitably at minimum operating cost. 
The practical planning of these experi- 
enced analysts is a big reason why more 
than 3,500 bankers have chosen Bank 
Building Corporation as their designer. 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 HAMPTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA « DETROIT « AUSTIN 














LETTERS 


Windy Stories the top-prize-winning float of the Hori- 


Sirs: It took some doing, but despite Com State Bank. The small town of 
Hurricane Donna’s devastating effects Horicon, Wisconsin, located about 200 
the Marathon State Bank in the Florida miles north of Milwaukee, is famous for 
Keys opened for “business as usual” 
Monday mornng, September 12, follow- 
ing the windy week-end. 

Officials of the bank—only bank 
serving residents along more than 100 
miles of the Keys between Homestead 
ind Key West—flew to Miami to bring 
back an extra $100,000 in cash to meet 
any emergency needs of depositors. 

With communications and power lines 
down, an auxiliary generator provided 
current for bookkeeping machines and owe 
other equipment. P aM Soares 

President W. A. Parrish immediately = 
offered the bank’s facilities as head- 
quarters for the many insurance 
adjustors who came into Marathon. 
The bank also aided stricken residents 
by chartering an airfreighter to fly in 
almost 1,200 bottles of fresh water, and 
flashlights, as most homes were with- 
out electrical power and water. 

The bank drew grateful comments 
from community leaders for its emer- 
gency assistance. 















its nearby marshes where duck hunting 
is very popular. So, in the town’s an- 
nual three-day Horicon Marsh Festival, 
all of the local firms enter floats in the 
big Sunday parade. 


Stuart G. NEWMAN, The lifelike duck on the bank’s float 

350 Lincoln Road, was made entirely of flowers on a fine 

Miami Beach. Florida netting base. Marsh reeds and cat-tails 

y Ps completed the display. The pun slogan, 

, “Don’t duck your financial responsi- 


Sirs: In deference to Donna, Presi-  bjlities—save at the Horicon State 


dent Lucien Harris III and directors Bank,” drew laughs from the hundreds 
at the First National Bank of Sarasota who lined the downtown parade route. 


” ee SILVIA SCHUSTER, 
s . 4702 N. 70th Street, 
\¢ Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Pre-Retirement Club 
Sirs: As a long-range plan to prepare 
staff members for retirement, a Senior 
Citizens Club has been organized at 
Central Bank and Trust Company. 
The idea originated from the experi- 
ence of several individuals who after 
being retired felt completely lost, both 
in their daily undertakings and social 
endeavors. The club consists of em- 
' , ployees over the age of 45 who meet 
debated the expensive boarding up of bi-monthly for the purpose of establish- 
the bank as preparation for the vicious ing steadfast friendship associations, 
hurricane. expanding cultural interests, and pre- 
At nearly the last moment, everyone paring for satisfying use of leisure 
voted “aye.” The erection time—from 
the sketches of the proposed heavy 
wind guard to the driving of the last 
P nail—was six hours. Results? Donna 
flicked her treacherous skirts at 80-90 
mph and the First National Bank sat 
in a snug box of protection. 
BeTTy IDE COSPER, 
2266 Datura Street, 
Sarasota, Florida 
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A Fowl! Pun 


Sirs: I thought you might be inter- 
ested’ in using this picture I took of 
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time. A primary objective is to develop 
some avocational pursuits to serve as 
suitable substitutes for budgets, book- 
keeping and balance sheets. It is pos- 
sible also that we will be able to retain 
some of the health and accident cover- 
age and other insurance after retire- 
ment, by virtue of the formation of this 
group. 

There are 45 employees now active 
in the club, which has been organized 
approximately six months. And, there 
is a tremendous interest and desire for 
participation among the membership. 

Oscar S. CAPLAN, Vice-President 

and Trust Officer, 

Central Bank and Trust Company, 

Miami, Florida 





In Grandad’s left hand, the Bell System’s new electronic larynx. 


A new voice for the voiceless 


New Bell System electronic larynx 
restores speech to those who have 
lost the use of their vocal cords 


Helping people to talk again . . . this is 
a continuing Bell System project which 
grew out of Alexander Graham Bell’s 
lifelong interest in persons with hear- 
ing and speech handicaps. 

Now Bell Telephone Laboratories 
has developed an improved electronic 
artificial larynx which is entirely self- 
contained and battery-operated— 
designed to serve as a “new voice” for 
many people who have been affected by 
surgery or paralysis, 


When held against the neck, this in- 
genious 7-ounce device transmits vibra- 
tions into the throat cavity which can 
then be articulated into words. Speech 
sounds of good intelligibility and im- 
proved naturalness are produced. 


Two models are being made by the 
Western Electric Company, manufac- 
turing and supply unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem. One simulates a man’s voice, the 
other a woman’s. In keeping with the 
Bell System’s long history of public 
service, the Bell Telephone Companies 
are making this device available on a 
non-profit basis. If you would like 
further information, just get in touch 


with your Bell Telephone business office. 


This new artificial larynx is another 
example of how research at Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories serves the public 
in many ways—in developments used 
by the world’s most modern telephone 
system —and in inventions which have 
wide application by outside industries 
and people in all walks of life. 


* Held to the throat, the Bell System elec- 

tronic artificial larynx replaces the vibrations 
of normal vocal cords to 
produce speech. Power 
is turned on and off, 
and the pitch is varied, 
by a simple thumb- 
operated switch. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 








Serapping Sixties 

A more accurate tab for the 1960’s 
might be the decade of competition and 
lower profits, according to Norman 
Strunk, executive vice-president of the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League. 

Dips likely. He told [Illinois Savings 
and Loan League convention delegates 
in Chicago that the intense competition 
ahead would make reductions in busi- 
ness profit margins “inevitable.” The 
savings and loan business itself, he 
added, faces not only the competition of 
the commercial banks “out to clip our 
wings,” but also the mortgage banking 
business wanting to set up new mort- 
gage companies and sell FHA loans to 
individuals. 

Mr. Strunk also expects the Federal 
government to offer the savings and 
loan associations more competition, via 
an expanded Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. 

No housing shortage. The housing 
slump, he continued, is due to the sim- 
ple fact that nationally the housing 
shortage is over. He doubted that the 
home building industry can tap new 
groups of potential buyers by liberaliz- 
ing home financing terms. “We have 
gone about as far as we can go in re- 
ducing down payments and reducing 
monthly payments through longer ma- 
turities,” he said. 

The high cost of building and of va- 
cant land are increasingly important ob- 
stacles to a stepped-up home sales 
volume, Mr. Strunk stated. Maybe the 
home building industry needs some new 
inventions to make new home buyers 
out of a large percentage of existing 
home-owners, he added. This offers the 
challenge of trying to persuade many 
families now adequately housed to pull 
up stakes and move to a bigger house, 
with a bigger mortgage, in a brand new 
neighborhood, or be content with some- 
thing less than a howling demand for 
new housing, he concluded. 
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National Exchange Stirs 
Minor Wall Street Ripple 


The long-awaited debut of the Na- 
tional Stock Exchange is scheduled for 
November 1, at 6 Harrison Street, New 
York City 13. It is New York City’s 
third stock exchange and the 14th reg- 
istered national exchange in the United 
States. 

Little concern. Wall Street observers, 
however, doubt that the National Stock 
Exchange will pose a serious threat to 
the operations of its big city cousins, the 
New York Stock Exchange or the 
American Stock Exchange. The latter 
account for 90 per cent of all U.S. ex- 
change-transacted sales of shares, in 
value. 

Over-the-counter dealers are not too 
concerned either. There are about 8,000 
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Members of National Stock Exchange Board: From left, seated, A. A. Freundlich; L. H. 





Taylor; Llewellyn Watts, Jr.; standing, J. W. Clagett, C. C. Denisco and H. C. Ahlers 


New exchange team likes idea of facing tough opposition 


listings in the National Daily Quotation 
Service, and this could be quadrupled 
quite easily, if members wished. Some 
of these listings are for huge concerns 
that would more than qualify for either 
of the larger established New York ex- 
changes. But the companies do not wish 
to publicize their earnings, etc., so the 
dealers are not worried about the new 
National Exchange making inroads 
there. They are sure that some of the 
smaller companies will be interested in 
the new exchange, though. 

Big plans. Despite the evident handi- 
caps, officials of the new exchange are 
quite optimistic about their chances for 
success, according to Chairman Law- 


_ rence H. Taylor. He points out that cor- 


porations listing their securities on the 
National Stock Exchange will be sub- 
stantial companies, with at least 500 
stockholders, 150,000 shares outstanding 
and a net worth in excess of $1 million. 
The National board may, under certain 
conditions, list securities listed on other 
stock exchanges here and abroad with 
the exception of securities listed at its 
big city cousins. 

Primarily, National is expected to 
provide a public auction market for 
thousands of substantial and growing 
companies desirous of obtaining the 
corporate and stockholder advantages 
that may be achieved by the “listing” 
of a security on a registered national 
stock exchange, said Mr. Taylor. 

Initially, the right to apply for 
membership in the National Stock Ex- 
change is limited to members of the 
New York Mercantile Exchange, which 


sponsored the new organization. 

In addition to Mr. Taylor, National’s 
official staff includes: Hendrik C,. Ahlers, 
vice-chairman; John W. Clagett, presi- 
dent; Aaron A. Freundlich, secretary; 
and C. Charles Denisco, treasurer. They 
are all members of the board, along 
with Llewellyn Watts, Jr. 
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Prime Rate Variations 
Confuse Bankers, Business 


Every change in the basic or “prime” 
rate at which banks lend money to top 
ranking business customers on an unse- 
cured basis—and the rate has recently 
been reduced to 4% per cent from 5— 
involves banks throughout the country 
in new arguments with their clients. 
Within limits, corporate treasurers may 
not be so concerned about what they pay 
for bank loans, with corporate tax rates 
at 52 per cent, but they care mightily 
if their rate is a fraction higher than 
that of a leading competitor. This raises 
the question, at many banks, as to who 
should get the “prime” rate and why. 

Select list. Curiously enough there has 
been no formula worked out to provide 
the answers. Thousands of bank cus- 
tomers get the “prime” rate and thou- 
sands more don’t. Some banks wish they 
had never heard of a “prime” rate and 
some, in recent years, have tried to get 
away from it by the bland assertion that 
they haven’t got any; every loan is de- 
termined, as to interest rate, on its 
merits. Unfortunately tradition has be- 
come too deeply rooted to allow the 








“prime” rate to be airly waved aside 
in this manner. 

The story is told of the president of a 
large New York bank who, being asked 
by an exasperated borrower what was a 
“prime” loan, replied that “it is one that 
I can make with my eyes shut. If I have 
to open my eyes and look at it, it isn’t 
prime. If, when a prime loan falls due 
and a renewal is asked for, it isn’t prime 
any longer.” 

This recalls the story of another 
banker who told of a renewal that kept 
the loan prime. “The customer—a big 
corporation—said to us that ‘we don’t 
need the money, but if it would help 
your bank any to extend it for another 3 
months we are willing to go along with 
it’.” All this story illustrates is the 
prime advantage of a diplomatic ap- 
proach, and variations of it are applied 
every day. 

Longer terms. It is not true that the 
nation’s banks are deliberately cutting 
down, from year to year, on the lists of 
clients who get the prime rate upon 
which interest rates on all other bank 
loans are based. In a period of tight 
money there is constant review of all 
accounts with the purpose of reducing 
the number of borrowers getting the 
prime lending rate. When money is easy 
and banks are anxious to lend more, ad- 
ditional borrowers are rated as “prime” 
and this rating often is used as a flatter- 
ing selling point. In short, more or 
fewer bank borrowers get the prime 
rate in relation to the question of 
whether or not a bank is eager to lend; 





Reflecting easier credit 


therefore its application is variable. 
One of the interesting trends in re- 
cent years has been that the basic lend- 
ing rate has shown a trend toward 
relation with the long or medium term 
capital market rather than to yields on 
extremely short term paper, such as 
Treasury bills, commercial paper and 
bankers acceptances. This is because 
much money is borrowed alternatively 
from banks when the same funds could 
be had from the capital market. Cor- 
poration treasurers will trade on such 
shifts of borrowing. They will go to a 
bank and say: “Look, I can issue notes 
for public sale and raise money I need 
at X per cent, but I would rather borrow 
from you at the prime rate.” They do 
not stress that if they go to the capital 
market, it is likely to tie them up with 








reading. 





oF 
Do your Clients 


have questions about 


TAXATION... 
CANADA? 


“Your Guide To Business in Canada,” published 
by Canada’s First Bank, includes a survey in 
laymen’s language of the major Canadian taxes 
affecting your clients’ business or personal in- 
terests in Canada. These include Federal and 
Provincial taxes, and special subsidiaries, invest- 
ment companies and oil, natural gas and minerals. 
Your Canadian-minded clients will find it “must” 


To obtain your copy, write on your letterhead to 
our nearest U.S. office, or to the Business Devel- 
opment Department, Head Office. 


MY GANK Bank or MonrTREAL 





NEW YORK: Two Wall St. 


Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 
BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St, 


CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd, 
Head Office: Montreal 


800 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE . 


RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 
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a long term non-callable restriction 
which will not be inserted in a bank 
loan agreement. 

Because of tie-iris between many cus- 
tomers and other departments of a bank, 
the banker often will accede to such 
loan requests, and even grant the prime 
rate, even though he knows that once 
he departs from the principle of lending 
at the prime rate for only 90 to 180 
days he should have extra interest. Most 
term loans, which run from one year to 
ten, recognize this principle and often 
tie the interest rate to the rediscount or 
prime rate. 

Rotation principle. Another interest- 
ing recent trend is that the average 
commercial loan in a bank’s portfolio 
becomes gradually longer in term. Aside 
from seasonal commodity or inventory 
loans, which stick to traditionally sea- 
sonal characteristics, many bank busi- 
ness loans are of sufficiently varied 
purposes as to require a great variety 
of more distant maturities. The big city 
banker in recent years has even tried 
to sell himself on the idea that a loan 
for a year or more, with virtually as- 
sured periodic amortization, is prefer- 
able to one for 90 days that will involve 
two or more renewals. He knows of 
course that some renewals can be elim- 
inated by the practice known as “rota- 
tion” which means that another bank 
will take over a loan for three months 
so that the bank which made it initially 
can boast that it was “cleaned up” when 
due. Nobody fools anybody by this rota- 
tion process. 

Availability of money and the extent 
to which a bank is “loaned up” (mean- 
ing it has made the maximum volume of 
loans it cares to make at a given time) 
determines the basic or prime business 
loan interest rate. The “prime rate” 
was a depression-born idea which in the 
1930’s meant a rate below which a bank 
would not lend under any circumstances, 
even to U. S. Steel, Standard Oil or du 


| Pont. The first prime rate was some- 


where around 1 per cent. In 1945 it was 
1% per cent; by 1947 it was 1% per 
cent and later was advanced gradually 
to as high as 5 per cent; before 1930 
there were periods when a 6 per cent 
rate was quite common. 

In relation to the Federal Reserve re- 
discount rate the prime rate has ranged 
between one-half of 1 per cent above to 
as much as 2 per cent above, the widest 
differences prevailing in 1958 and in the 
recent period of 1960. The Reserve 
Board has only indirect control over the 
prime rate; it can influence it only by 
making money more or less “available.” 
It is now making funds more plentiful: 
hence the recent prime rate reduction 
which was long opposed by many indi- 
vidual banking institutions. 
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New Mortgage Exchange 


AMY, the American Exchange for 
Mortgages, Inc., may soon become as 
familiar as Fanny May if Martin Price, 
chairman and president of the Ex- 
change has his way. 

He points out that AMY, organized 
under a New York charter, will serve 
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13,725,619 people saw U.S. Steel movies in 1959. 


Business and professional groups, schools and the 
general public, watched some three dozen U. S. Steel 
educational films in over 47,000 separate showings. 
Perhaps you have seen some of these films: 

“Rhapsody of Steel’ has been praised as one of the 
finest theatrical shorts ever produced. It shows the 
history of steel from its Stone Age discovery to the 
important role this remarkable metal now plays in 
conquering space. This outstanding animated color 
film is now being shown in a number of motion pic- 
ture theaters throughout the country. 

‘Plan for Learning’ won an NEA School Bell Award 
last year for “distinguished public service advertising 
in behalf of education.” This color film tells the story 
of how one community worked together to build a 
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much-needed new school. In addition to group show- , 
ings, the film was also featured on TV. 

‘‘The Five Mile Dream,” a theatrical short, is the 
story of bridging Michigan’s Straits of Mackinac. 
Almost 3% million people saw this film last year. 
“Practical Dreamer,” which offers kitchen planning 
tips; “Mackinac Bridge Diary;” “Jonah and the 
Highway;” and “‘Steel—Man’s Servant” are some of 
the films most requested during 1959. 

If you would like complete booking information 
about U. S. Steel movies, write United States Steel, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS is a registered trademark 
(iss) United States Steel 














ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Building 
BOISE, Idaho, Bank of Idaho Bidg. 
CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison St. 

DALLAS I, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. 
DETROIT 26, Mich., Penobscot Bidg. 

LOS ANGELES 15, Calif., 1110 W. Olympic Blvd. 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. 
MIAMI 32, Fla., 150 S. E. 2nd St. 





Most bankers have 
to assume the 
loans. 

That 


about without having 
g unsecured inventory 


ian can be so helpful to 
you and issue field warehouse 
receipts, < Ou can rest 
assu the’ Eaemmaquestier et agmain in your 


control t 

Douglas-Guardian has, at one time or another, field 
warehoused just about every marketable item imaginable. 
Won't you give us a call next time an inventory loan will 
assist your customers? 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
FIELD WAREHOUSING — COAST TO COAST 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 118 North Front Street 
(2. O. Box 397) 
New Orleans |, Louisiana 





NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. 


TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 
19 other convenient offices 





NEW ORLEANS 16, La., 118 N. Front St. 


PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bidg. 
PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, Cal., 785 Market St. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniel Building 





as a national mortgage market for 
institutional buyers and sellers of 
government-insured mortgages. Sub- 
scribers to the service will receive daily 
market reports through trade and 
business papers. The reports will cover 
buying and selling of FHA and VA 
mortgages, mortgage market conditions, 
and the average prices for loans in 
each particular region of the nation. 

Sellers of government-insured mort- 
gages would report to AMY head- 
quarters the prices for lots of mort- 
gages, with a minimum of $250,000, 
and AMY would relay the information 
to its subscribers within 24 hours. The 
seller would be charged % of 1 per 
cent as a trading fee. 

Subscribers to the service, meantime, 
would be charged a $75 deposit to join 
the service. But once they completed 
$400,000 in trading with the exchange, 
the deposit would be returned. 
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Savings and Loan Broker 
Tackles New Fields 


Boston has never been quite the same 
since B. C. Morton & Company opened 
its head office there at 131 State Street 
in 1948. The fast-rising investment firm 
has 75 offices scattered throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Top broker. B. C. Morton originally 
started out as a savings and loan broker. 
But it has branched out into other fields 
and expects gross volume to top $100 
million this year, according to Bernard 
Carver, president of the firm. He and 
his co-partner, Morton W. Goldberg, 
board chairman, have pushed the com- 
pany into the lead spot as a savings 
and loan brokerage, and have since en- 
tered the mutul fund field, the real es- 
tate syndicate business, and also are 
eyeing their own savings and loan asso- 
ciation in the not-too-distant future. 

Certificates of deposit continue to be 
the mainstay of the firm, though, ac- 
counting for about $38 million of busi- 
ness during the first-half of 1960. Mor- 
ton & Company advertises the certificate 
service in most of the leading trade 
newspapers, offering 5 per cent interest 


Ad in national papers 
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B. Carver M.Goldberg J. Yablock 
Head aggressive team 


to the investor for the use of his money, 
which must be available in $5,000 units. 

It also offers to pay the investor 4% 
per cent for funds that it places with 
savings and loan associations. In the 
latter case it acts as the middleman, 
routing the money to the higher-paying 
savings and loan associations around 
the country, in lots of $500 to $10,000. 
The associations reimburse Morton & 
Company for its services. 

Helping business. On the 5 per cent 
certificate of deposit, the firm acts as an 
intermediary serving banks, business- 
men and investors. It promises the in- 
vestor 5 per cent interest and he re- 
ceives a 3 per cent certificate of deposit 
from one of 400 banks cooperating in 
the operation. The other 2 per cent is 
provided by Morton, which loans the 
money to a businessman, to help him 
maintain a compensating bank balance. 

In a typical CD transaction, a manu- 
facturer may have borrowed $100,000 
from a bank and has agreed to keep a 
compensating balance of $20,000 in the 
account. However, due to heavy inven- 
tory needs, the balance has dropped to 
$15,000. The manufacturer contacts 
Morton, which makes a $5,000 time de- 
posit in the manufacturer’s bank, re- 
ceiving a certificate of deposit in its own 
name. The bank agrees not to press the 
manufacturer since it has Morton’s 
$5,000 to cover the difference. 

Other avenues. Morton charges the 
manufacturer 3 per cent for this service 
if his bank pays 3 per cent interest on 
the certificate of deposit. If the bank 
pays no interest, Morton charges 6 per 
cent for the funds. Morton then turns 
around and sells the certificate of de- 
posit to a private investor and guar- 
antees him 5 per cent interest annually. 

About 3% years ago, the company en- 
tered the mutual fund field as a retailer 
of fund shares. B. C. Morton recently 
purchased an interest in the manage- 
ment company of an established mutual 
fund and became national distributor of 
its shares and its fund contractual plan. 
This fall, B. C. Morton plans to launch 
a fund of its own. 

Earlier this year, the firm entered the 
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To extend market penetration and profit 
protection...recommend American 





»--commercial credit Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


insurance exclusively 
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Like a missile, a business transaction isn’t worth 
much until it’s completed . . . when the invoice is 
paid. After your customers have made the sale and 
the shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE helps 
them finish the job . . . completes their profit cycle 
. . . protects their capital investment in accounts 
receivable. 

The one thing that permits deeper market pene- 
tration is security . . . the security of commercial 
credit insurance. AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
facilitates sales progress . . . helps companies add 
more new customers, sell more to present cus- 
tomers . . . by elevating lines of credit with 
security and stability. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE increases your 
collateral on commercial loans. Your bank should 
be included as the named insured. 


Credit insurance 


Available through insurance agents 
. .. or our local office. Send for 
informative booklet on the advan- 
tages of modern credit insurance to 
bankers. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY ComMPaNy of New York, 
Dept. 49, 300 St. Paul Place, 





An important message 


to the man who 


serves aS 


“Mr. Insurance” 


for his bank 


To whom can the man in charge of 
his bank’s insurance turn for in- 
formed counsel? 


How about the local insurance agent 
—or the insurance man on his bank’s 
board of directors? 


In many cases both men will be the 
first to admit that their background 
is fire, casualty and auto insurance. 


What about the Scarborough man? 
He is a bank insurance specialist. But 
is he biased ? 


Most bankers who seek his counsel 
don’t think so. We have removed an 
important motivation for bias. We 
don’t hire him as a “‘seller.”” And we 
don’t pay him a commission. He is 
hired as a bank counselor. He has the 
background. He is paid a salary. 


But doesn’t Scarborough expect him 
to sell? 


We do, but since it takes 3 to 6 months 
before his suggestions—or his pro- 
gram—can be appraised and finally 
accepted, the “‘sell’”’ must be in the 
soundness of his recommendations, 
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“Could you be more specific?” 
Yes. What he does is use his bank 
knowledge to probe your insurance 
problems — or opportunities — more 
thoroughly. 


“What kind of opportunities ?” 


Ways to lower the overhead of your 
credit operations with the newer in- 
surance coverages. Things like that. 


“‘What does he probe for?” 


Situations like wide swings in your 
securities inventory and payroll cash 
not now insured on the upswings; 
non-insured collateral and safekeep- 
ing items. These sometimes run into 
millions. 


**What else ?”’ 


Depends on your set-up. He might 
look for what teller-cash controls and 
protective devices you have installed 
or could install at nominal cost, to 
lower your premium. He doesn’t ex- 
pound or preach any insurance gos- 
pel. What he’s there for is to help you 
strike a business-like balance be- 
tween total insurance which is pro- 
hibitive in cost, and reasonable pro- 
tection which safely covers all bases 





and which your top brass will ap- 
prove as sensible and prudent. 


“How far does he go in his probing ?” 
As far as you wish. He will check to 
see whether your records are insured 
for costly reconstruction or only for 
replacement. Whether your present 
forgery covers the signature only or 
the entire instrument; which of your 
various exclusions properly fit your 
present set-up and which leave you 
dangerously exposed. 


“Does he follow a routine?” 


No. Routine alone is not the answer. 
The important factor is judgment, 
There are no “sure fire’? formulas. 
“Formulas” may average out for 100 
banks but for your particular situa- 
tion they can lead to self insuring the 
wrong risks or leaving your bank wide 
open in areas the Blanket Bond 
doesn’t even cover. Losses from such 
programming can be substantial. 


“*This judgment factor ?” 


The Scarborough man may point out 
duplications and borderline overlaps 
and show why some can be safely 
canceled, others retained. In a bank 





growth situation he would help you 
decide whether the Blanket Bond it- 
self should be increased, the excess 
switched from the narrow to the 
broad form or whether supplemental 
clauses or a specially designed policy 
would give better protection for 
lower cost. 


An insurance man can’t “slide-rule” 
decisions like that. He must know the 
banking business. The Scarborough 
man does. 


TO SUMMARIZE: 


The Scarborough man helps you 
ferret out ALL your current haz- 
ards and exposures, points out 
which can be eliminated, which 
ones your bank can safely absorb, 


over the years via insurance and 
how to protect against hazards 
which neither you nor he can pres- 
ently foresee. Visit with the 
Scarborough man when he calls. 
Same careful attention if you 
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real estate syndication and insurance 
fields. It plans to offer low-unit real es- 
tate partnership interests of $500 each 
on a national basis. 

Yes, Boston hasn’t been quite the 
same, but then again neither has B. C. 
Morton and Company, which is still 
looking for new fields to explore. 
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Commercial Paper Markets 
Climbing to New Peak 


Reflecting a considerable diversion of 
credit from bank loans to open market 
borrowings at a time just before the 
lowering of the banks’ prime rate from 
5 to 4% per cent, volume of commercial 
paper outstanding recently reached an 





all-time high at $4,920 million while 
bankers acceptances outstanding rose 
to $1,656 million, highest since 1930 and 
within striking distance of the $1,732 
million record set at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1929. 

Moderate cost. The commercial paper 
market, where the going rate for the 
select group of corporations who can 
borrow there is around 3% per cent, 
plus a commission of % to % of 1 per 
cent paid dealers, still is the cheapest 
avenue for credit for large corpora- 
tions. Finance companies of major size 
who sell commercial paper direct to in- 
vestors (without dealer services) ob- 
tain even lower rates for their bor- 
rowings. 

Bankers acceptances, recently yield- 
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ing around 3 per cent, are subject to 
a bank commission charge of 1% per 
cent, which makes the cost to the bor- 
rower 4% per cent, now exactly equal 
to the prime rate. 

As of the end of August, commercial 
paper placed through dealers was $1,266 
million, which compared with $795 mil- 
lion a year earlier. Paper placed di- 
rectly by nine major finance companies 
was. $3,525 million against $2,801 mil- 
lion a year earlier. 

The August 31 figure for acceptances 
of $1,656 million was $710 million 
greater than a year earlier. 

Others up. Recent increases in ac- 
ceptance volume have been particularly 
striking in “dollar exchange” bills 
(which usually cannot represent diver- 
sion of funds from bank loans). In- 
creases also have been shown in bills 
issued to finance goods stored abroad 
or in transit, export bills covering 
grain, cotton and capital goods and 
bills to finance imports of coffee, rubber 
and metals. Dollar exchange bills usu- 
ally are created to finance future im- 
ports. 

With lower bank lending rates, 
chances for diversion of lending to the 
acceptance market have been reduced, 
although some banks that are near loan 
limits may voluntarily divert some bor- 
rowers to the acceptance market. Dif- 
ferentials between the cost of borrowing 
at banks and in the commercial paper 
market remain wide enough to encour- 
age further resort to that avenue for 
raising seasonal funds. 
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New Pension Bill 
Adopted in Massachusetts 

The employer’s dilemma of providing 
secure pensions while retaining invest- 
ment flexibility to hold down pension 
costs is resolved under a bill for pension 
funding with segregated assets which 
has been passed by the Massachusetts 
State legislature, and signed into law 
by Governor Furcolo. 

The new law permits Massachusetts 
insurance companies to invest portions 
of segregated pension funds in common 
stocks while retaining for retired per- 
sonnel the guarantees traditionally pro- 
vided by life insurance. 

The special pension funding proposal 
was first developed by a special com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature 
and supported by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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U.S.-Soviet Study 


The United States has three major 
tasks before it, according to Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, consulting economist to The 
Hanover Bank, New York City, in a 
report just released by the bank. 

Strong defense. In his 28-page study, 
U.S. Economic Growth, Dr. Nadler 
states that the U.S. must continue to 
demonstrate that its free society is far 
superior to communism; encourage less 
fortunate nations to improve their 
living standards by providing them with 
such technical and economic aid as is 
within its capacity; and also maintain 
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Many of the thousands of manufacturers and wholesalers who have been 
users of our service have come to us at the suggestion of their banker. When- 
ever you have a customer whose needs exceed the line of credit you wish to 
extend, you can be assured that he will be handled promptly and efficiently 
when you refer him to us. Use of our Commercial Financing Plan need not 
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Must be sound, sustainable 


strong defenses to deter communist 
aggression in the Free World. 

To reach these objectives, he adds, 
requires a combined effort of business, 
labor and government to increase pro- 
ductivity and maintain the dollar’s 
integrity; a well-conceived educational 
campaign to inform the public of the 
issues involved in the “cold war;” and 
“widespread realization that a high 
standard of living must be based on a 
sound educational system and other 
social and public services available to 
all and dedicated to the spiritual herit- 
age of the past.” 

Steady growth. America must never 
be satisfied with its rate of economic 
growth, maintains Dr. Nadler. But it 
is fallacious to compare U.S. economic 
gains with Russia’s, he adds. 

“The Soviet economy started from a 
very low level, particularly after the 
destruction suffered in World War II,” 
he asserted. “Thus the percentage of 
growth in the postwar period was bound 
to be higher than that of the U.S., 
whose productive capacity increased 
materially during the war. 

“Moreover, the American economy is 
one of abundance, geared to meet the 
desires of the ultimate consumer. The 
Soviet economy is characterized by 
shortages of consumer goods, with a 
very large proportion of the nation’s 
resources directed to the production of 
capital goods and defense industries. 

“Economic growth in a free society 
should be well-balanced and sustainable 
and must enable a nation to grow with 
its people, to provide an increasing 
population with a rising standard of 
living,” he said. 

Solid expansion. A favorable invest- 
ment climate is the most important 
factor influencing economic growth, 
according to Dr. Nadler. 

“Through corporate capital expendi- 
tures, the productive capacity and pro- 
ductivity of the country are increased,” 
he stresses. “This makes it possible to 
produce more and better goods and 
services without a rise in prices. The 
amount of investment depends on the 





business outlook and the expected mar- 
gin of profits, which in turn is affected 
by taxation and the attitude of organ- 
ized labor.” 

Dr. Nadler cautions that gross na- 
tional product, as a measure of eco- 
nomic growth, is expressed in current 
dollars “and the purchasing power of 
the currency varies from year to year.” 
Thus, the rate of growth in real terms, 
he said, can be determined only by 
expressing the national product in con- 
stant dollars—by employing the price 
level of one particular year. 

Sustained tempo. In 1959 prices, he 
points out, the real national product 
expanded from two to four times as fast 
as the population in the periods be- 
tween 1940-1950 and 1950-1959. 

Looking to the future, Dr. Nadler 
said tomorrow’s rate of growth “must 
be greater if the nation is to meet the 
challenges at home and abroad.” There 
are forces working for an accelerated 
economic growth, he said, and “there is 
every reason to believe that they will 
be fully operative in the future.” 

While the welfare of every organized 
society depends on its economic growth, 
Dr. Nadler concludes, “it must be 
emphasized that over-stimulated gross 
national product—unless there is a 
continued demand for it—does not in- 
crease economic growth. Meaningful 
economic growth must be sustainable.” 
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U.S. Beneficence Keyed 
to Taxpayer’s Generosity 


People have been complaining about 
taxes for years. Their tearful wails fall 
on the deaf ears of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, which has become quite 
thorough in its extraction of funds. It 
reasons that Uncle Sam could put the 
money to better use in new highways, 
defense activities, social security, and 
the like. 

No one is quite sure of the limits that 
the government will go to in tax collec- 
tions. But a look at the accompanying 
chart, published by Vance, Sanders & 
Company in its bi-weekly Brevits bul- 
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In trucking, farming or construction work, the man who buys International Harvester equip- 
ment is usually the real professional in his field. He is the operator who, from knowledge and 
experience, demands — and gets—the most for his money. 

The man who wants to talk to you about his need for IH power—power that pays 
for itself in use—is a man you can finance with confidence. His business is good business 


for your bank. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Hi 
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“The problem that had us worried 
last week? The Chase Manhattan 
people made short work of 

that one.”’ 
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Banking, too, 
takes an 


experienced 
hand 


. and the people at The Chase 
Manhattan have the professional 
skill it takes 


In serving all major U. S. industries, the 
people at The Chase Manhattan come 
across just about every conceivable type 
of banking problem. Many of them ap- 
pear to be routine at first glance—and 


some actually are. But we have found 


that it pays to give each situation a per- 


sonal going-over. By doing this, we often 
find new ways to. solve your problems 
faster, more economically. 

We call it Financial Counseling— 
The Modern Concept of Commercial 
Banking. 

Call HAnover 2-6000, or write The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 15, 
N. Y. We'd be glad to show you how 


it works. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 


Head Office: New York 15, N. Y¥. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





letin, points out how generous taxpay- 
ers have been over the past 33 years. 
Personal disposable income since 1927 
has risen by a healthy 437 per cent, 
almost matching the increase in state 
and local taxes, 567 per cent. Federal 
taxes, however, have jumped by 2,046 
per cent. 
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Camera Hookup Keeps 
Tab of Broker Calls 


Members of the New York Stock 
Exchange can dial the latest bid-and- 
offer stock quotations, thanks in part 
to a special camera manufactured by 
Grafiex, Inc., a subsidiary of General 
Precision Equipment Corporation. 

Direct line. As used by the New York 
Stock Exchange’s privately operated 
quotation system, the Graflex T-6 
Factograph camera is one link in an 
intricate chain between the Exchange 
and its member firms. By dialing a 
three-digit number on a special tele- 
phone, a broker in his office hears tape- 
recorded quotations for any of the 
Exchange’s 300 most active issues. 

For other listings, the subscriber 
dials the appropriate two-digit code. 
He gives the answering operator the 
name or symbol of the desired stock, 
and the information is read to him 
from an electrically-controlled board 
which lists current bid-offer prices. 

Simplifies tabulation. Since the charge 
for this service is on a “per quote” 
basis, an accurate method is required 








Speeding exchange transactions 


for recording each broker’s calls. A 
measured-service register, located in 
the system’s offices, is linked to each 
of the 850 special phones and counts 
the number of quotations requested by 
each broker-subscriber. 

At the end of each ten-day period, 
the camera is used to photograph the 
registers. By using an 80-exposure roll 
of sensitized paper, supplied in day- 
light load cassettes, the camera photo- 
graphs 20 registers at a time and can 
record 1600 registers at a camera cycle 
time of three seconds per exposure. 
The paper advances automatically at 


the end of each exposure. and the 
camera action stops automatically at 
the end of the roll. 

The exposed sensitized paper, after 
processing, becomes a _ permanent, 
direct-reading print from which ledger 
entries are made. For billing, the pre- 
vious reading is subtracted from the 
current reading to establish the num- 
ber of “quotes” charged to the sub- 
seriber. 
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Financial Giants Enter 
Equipment Leasing Field 

Equipment leasing has been gaining 
a stronger foothold in industry each 
year, and has now. attracted two leas- 
ing entries that are certain to boost 
the business. C.I1.T. Corporation and 
Standard Financial Corporation. are 
the latest firms to indicate an interest 
in this burgeoning industry. 

Profit angle. Standard Financial, a 
leading finance, factoring and commer- 
cial installment banking company, 
with resources in excess of $70 million, 
has formed SFC Leasing Corporation. 

SFC will engage in the leasing of 
business and office equipment, produc- 
tion machinery, construction equipment, 
airplanes, rolling stock, automobiles, 
air conditioners, mailing machines, elec- 
trical and electronic systems, printing 
and miscellaneous equipment. 

President Theodore H. Silbert stated 
that Standard Financial decided to en- 
gage in leasing because many corporate 
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managements have recognized the pos- | 


sibility of greater profits through the 
productive use of equipment rather 
than its ownership. 

“Leasing is also an invaluable sales 
aid for manufacturers of equipment 
since it makes capital outlays unnec- 
essary to the users of such equipment,” 
Mr. Silbert said. “In this way a busi- 
ness obtains maximum profit return 
and_ productivity with fewer dollars 
invested in fixed assets. To users of 
equipment, leasing permits acquisition 
of the latest and improved productive 
capital assets without a drain on work- 
ing capital. Effectively, the productive 
ise of leasing enables equipment to 
pay for itself out of profits.” 

National setup. All the regional 
branch offices of Standard Financial 
Corporation, in New York City, Elmira 
(Contract Purchase Company), Phila- 
delphia (Factors Corporation of Amer- 
ica), Dallas (Texas Factors, Inc.), and 
Los Angeles (Standard Factors Corpo- 
ration), will act on behalf of SFC 
Leasing Corporation. 

M. & E. Leasing Corporation, C.I.T.’s 
new entry in the field of industrial 
leasing was announced at the recent 
Machine Tool Exposition in Chicago. 

Both C.I.T. Corporation and M. & E. 
Leasing are subsidiaries of ~ C.I.T. 
Financial Corporation, major diver- 
sified financing organization head- 
quartered in New York. Thomas E. 
Lenihan, president of C.I.T. Corpora- 
tion, will head the newly formed leas- 
ing company. 

Machinery specialists. M. & E. Leas- 
ing Corporation is prepared to purchase 
machine tools and other manufacturing 
equipment for lease to users, according 
to Richard S. Murphy, vice-president 
of C.I.T. Corporation. 

“With the services of M. & E. Leas- 
ing Corporation now available, C.I.T. 
is in a position to work out with its 
industrial and business clients the best 
methods for acquiring the use of ma- 
chine tools and other production equip- 
ment,” Mr. Murphy said. “Consideration 
can be given to whether a purchase or 
lease arrangement is better suited to 
the individual situation.” 

C.I.T. Corporation for many years 
has specialized in the long-term 
financing of machine tools and a 
variety of other durable items for 
industrial, commercial and professional 
use, 
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Foreign Issues Gaining 
Favor in U.S. Market 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company’s 
recently approved right to issue Ameri- 
can Depository Receipts against the 
shares of two Mexican concerns opens 
up still another avenue for American 
nvestments. 

Active market. The Securities and 
Exehange Commission has authorized 
Morgan Guaranty to go ahead with 
\.D.R.’s on Tubos de Acero de Mexico, 
3.A., a steel company, and Telefonos de 
Mexico, S.A., a telephone company. 
Two firms are listed on the American 
Stock Exchange, Industria’ Electrica 
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Spotlight on Standards 


More and more emphasis is being 
placed on better and safer mobile 
home construction as a “buying 
point” by leading members of the 
industry’s national associations. 
Mobilehome Dealers Ntl. Assn. 
president, E. Callander, recently 
pointed out ... “73% of 1959 pro- 
duction is being used as permanent 
or semi-permanent housing — units 
must compare favorably with con- 
ventional housing to achieve the de- 
sired approval of planning and zon- 
ing officials.” National cooperation 
by manufacturers and industry as- 
sociations has resulted in adoption 
of a Code of Standards .. . and Cal- 
lander urged dealers to follow thru’ 
with sales emphasis on the value, 
safety and livability of “approved” 
mobilehomes. 

¢ ¢ @ 
New Finance Data Offered 


MHMA Finance Director Leslie 
M. Jones has prepared a 24-page 
booklet “The Progress and Poten- 
tial of the Mobile Home Industry” 
as an informative guide for poten- 
tial park operators and/or investors 
who want to know all about the in- 
dustry. Copies free, on request to 
































































































































































Mobile Homes Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 N. Wacker, Chicago 6. 
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“Fortune Telling’’ 
Stars Mobilehomes 
In one particular instance “For- 
tune telling” has a gilt-edge audi- 
ence. Specifically . . . a full-color 
2-page ad presented in Fortune 
Magazine’s August issue by Rin- 
shed-Mason Co., manufacturers of 
top quality enamels and lacquer fin- 
ishes used in the production of lead- 
ing mobilehomes. This dramatic ad 
showed a luxurious mobilehome in- 
terior, created as a showcase for 
Rinshed-Mason finishes; included 
spectacular floor plans for a 60-ft. 
unit with second story, sundeck. 


oe ¢ @ 
S-Awards for Park Designs 


Cash prizes totalling $9,350 will 
be awarded jointly by Mobile Home 
Research Foundation and Rogers 
Industries to winners of a Mobile- 
home Park Design Contest. Contest 
rules and entry forms available from 
John L. Bloom, Room 656, 20 N. 
Wacker, Chicago 6. 





News Highlights 
On An Important 
American Industry 
Presented Toward a 
Better Understanding 
of Mobile Home Life. 













de Mexico, an electrical equipment firm, 
and La Consolidada, S.A., another Mexi- 
can steel concern. Regular shares do 
not have some convenience advantages 
of A.D.R.’s, which are receipts for 
shares or fractions of shares held by the 
issuing bank through its branches or 
correspondents abroad. 

Morgan Guaranty handles almost 
one-half of the A.D.R.’s outstanding, 
or roughly 84 separate issues. There 
have been 13 additions to the select 
list this year, indicating that the bank 
may surpass the record posted last year 
when 15 A.D.R.’s were added to the 
list. 

Early entry. The bank has been is- 
suing the A.D.R.’s since 1927. It handles 
the dividends on the foreign shares, 
changing them into dollars for the in- 
vestor. Anytime the investor wants the 
regular shares, the bank will mail 
them to him, charging him only for the 
postage involved. 

Fees for handling the A.D.R.’s vary 
somewhat, ranging from $3 to $5 per 
100 shares, depending on the price of the 
stock. The competition is keen, too, with 
several larger banks in the field, in- 
cluding Chemical Bank New York Trust 
and Irving Trust. 

Brokerage houses are also issuing 
A.D.R.’s. Model, Roland & Stone, a New 
York City firm, for example, is actively 
trading more than 160 issues. 

Stock exchange listings. The list sur- 
passes the actual number of foreign 
stocks traded at the principal stock ex- 
changes. There are 26 foreign stocks and 
290 foreign bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and about 145 
issues on the American Stock Exchange. 
But this does not take into account the 
active trading that exists in the over- 
the-counter market. 

The stock exchanges would probably 
have larger foreign listings if foreign 
companies were not so adverse to pro- 
viding the financial information re- 
quired by the S.E.C. for a listed stock. 
The listing cost and transfer agent pay- 
ment also are deterrents. 

Despite these handicaps, there is evi- 
dence of increasing foreign shares ac- 
tivity in New York’s financial district, 
particularly in Western European 
stocks. The arbitragers are reportedly 
having a field day. They are playing on 
differences in national markets and 
making money by buying a stock in New 
York for sale in London, and then sell- 
ing the New York market a security 
purchased in Paris. 
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New Review Traces 
Soviet Offensive 


A new bimonthly bulletin that is 
attracting a great deal of interest is 
World Challenge, published by the 
International Relations Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

It is designed to serve as a clearing 
house of information on communist 
economic-political activities abroad and 
will also stress other international 
matters of business concern. 

The first issue of the bulletin, shown 





Information clearing house 


above, discussed communist economic 
programs following the Summit break- 
down, pointed out various spots where 
Soviet plans had failed, and outlined 
countries where businessmen have 
noted increased Soviet pressures. 

The-report is available for $1 per 
year. Direct your requests to the Inter- 
national Relations Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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Bank Purchases Control 
of Mortgage Servicing 


Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, is acquiring the mortgage 
servicing business held by Philadelphia- 
based W. A. Clarke Mortgage Company 
in 28 Western counties of the state, it is 
announced by the bank’s president, 
M. A. Cancelliere. 

Both WPNB and the Clarke firm are 
engaged in mortgage operations in the 
“secondary market.” They provide 
funds for mortgages locally, then sell 
the actual mortgages to another in- 
vestor, usually a national insurance 
company. WPNB collects payments and 
performs other services on behalf of 
the firm buying the mortgages. 

Clarke Mortgage Company, which has 
a number of offices in Pennsylvania, 
serves as loan correspondent for Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
and the Guardian Life Assurance Com- 
pany. WPNB is also loan correspondent 
for Metropolitan and a number of other 
investors. 

Mr. Cancelliere said all 25 Clarke 
employees in Western Pennsylvania 
will be retained as employees of WPNB 
after the acquisition becomes effective. 
Wilmer Pracht is vice-president in 
charge of the Clarke operations in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Western Pennsylvania National Bank 
has been a leader in the local mortgage 
field for several years. Recently, the 
bank acquired the mortgage servicing 
business of the Cole-Knox Mortgage 
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Man in a Hurry 


When you need correspondent service, your call 


brings a First City man — pronto! He’s helpful, resource- 


ful and always happy to share with you the broad 


experience of Houston’s first bank — Houston’s bank of 


bold leadership — First City National. 


Call him — he'll come in a hurry! 


FIRST CITY 
NATIONAL BANK orf Houston 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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FIRST IN ARIZONA 


“Ted, First National Bank will tell 
you everything about Arizona.” 


Yes, Arizona’s oldest bank knows 
the state through and through. Send 
for ‘‘Arizona’s Challenge of the 
’60’s,” a free report giving projec- 
tions on future population, employ- 
ment, bank deposits, income and 
other vital facts. Contact First 
National first and see how we can 
serve you. 


Business Development Dept. 
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LAW LIBRARY INCLUDED 


BANKING 
LEADERSHIP 
through 
LAW TRAINING 


Many banking leaders today have been law 
trained. Banking leaders of tomorrow will also 
be law trained. Thousands of ambitious men 
and women have read law at home through the 
help of LaSalle’s American Law and Procedure 
which leads to the LL.B. degree. You too can 
learn as you earn, and advance step by step 
with the help of licensed attorney instructors. 

Full 14-volume Law Library included. Low 
cost—easy terms. 

Send at once for the free valuable booklets 
“Law Training for Leadership” and “‘Evidence.” 
No obligation of course. 


Accredited Member National Home Study Council 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 417 Seuth Dearborn Street 
Chicage 5, mM. 


A Correspondence institution Dept. 1.837 








Company of Pittsburgh. With the addi- 
tion of Clarke mortgage accounts, 
WPNB will have mortgage business of 
well over $130,000,000. Robert L. 
Cashion is vice-president in charge of 
the WPNB Mortgage Department. 
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Global Credit Group 

Utilizing the simple principle of bi- 
lateral agreements, a group of leading 
finance companies in several countries 
have tackled with considerable initial 
success the problem of providing export 
credits—something for which there is 
sufficient exporter demand to induce 
governments to consider ways of meet- 
ing it. 

Known as the “Amstel Club” because 
the finance companies organized the 
plan last November under British initia- 
tive at the Amstel Hotel in Amsterdam, 
members arrange for importers, consid- 
ered good credit risks in their respective 
countries, to receive medium-term credit 
through the member finance company in 
the importing country. Exporters in the 
country where the goods originate have 
no credit problems to worry about, re- 
ceiving payment upon arrival of their 
shipments in the importing nation. 

For example, a U. S. exporter, receiv- 
ing an inquiry for goods from, -say, 
France with a request for credit terms, 
gets in touch with the American mem- 
ber of the Amstel Club, the Commercial 
Credit Company of Baltimore. The lat- 
ter then approaches the French finance 
company which is a member of the club, 
which in turn investigates the importer 
and, if credit is satisfactory, makes an 
agreement covering the specific loan for 
the transaction. The U. S. exporter then 
ships the goods. The finance company 
putting up the credit pays a small com- 
mission to the other finance company. 

There are 10 European countries now 
represented in the club, including Aus- 
tria, Holland, West Germany, Sweden, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Norway and the United Kingdom. The 
original sponsor of the idea was the 
large British firm, United Dominions 
Trust, Ltd., which has a subsidiary op- 
erating in Canada. Combined resources 
of all Amstel Club members are said to 
be $3 billion. 

Naturally operations are confined to 
countries which have freely convertible 
currencies and well established finance 
companies; where there are Government 
export credit agencies lending funds at 
rates considered too low, the finance 
companies do not compete. Obviously 
the plan cannot work in many nations 
in Latin America, in Africa and in Asia, 
or in nations behind the Iron Curtain. 
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New Era in Mortgaging 


Congressional action has paved the 
way for real estate investment trusts 
and a new era for mortgage banking, 
said Robert Tharpe, nominee for pres- 
ident of the Mortgage Bankers Associ- 
ation, at a recent meeting of the 
Arkansas chapter. 

Mr. Tharpe, who is president of 
Tharpe and Brooks, Inc., Atlanta, 


Georgia, pointed out that the legisla- 
tion may well prove to be the most sig- 
nificant result of the turbulent “rump 
session” of Congress, for it finally gives 
to real estate investment an opportunity 
to develop exactly the same kind of 
market that has been created so effec- 
tively for securities. 

The new legislation makes it possible 
for real estate investment trusts, sim- 
ilar in practically all respects to mutual 
funds, to be organized and pass their 
income to their shareholders without 
being subject to corporate income tax. 

Under tne program, a mortgage 
banker, or a number of mortgage bank- 
ers acting together, would initiate the 
formation of a trust for purposes of 
investing in mortgages. The trust 
would have to have 100 shareholders 
and minimum capital of $100,000 to 
begin with and would be subject to regu- 
lation by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, but to a much lesser 
extent than are other types of invest- 
ment funds. The trust would enter into 
a contract with one or more mortgage 
companies for the acquisition and serv- 
icing of its mortgages. 

The trust, added Mr. Tharpe, would 
obtain its funds by public sales of its 
shares and since its distributed income 
is untaxed except in the hands of its 
shareholders, it should be able to pro- 
vide them with a yield that would be 
as attractive as may be obtained from 
other mutual funds that are invested 
in fixed-dollar obligations. The mort- 
gage company or companies with which 
the fund was under contract would 
have an additional outlet for the mort- 
gage it originated, but otherwise would 
continue to operate exactly as it does at 
the present time. 
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Federal Agency Securities 
Gaining in Popularity 
Federal agency securities have in- 
creased in importance in capital mar- 
kets in the past decade, according to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago in 
a recent issue of its monthly review. 
Six-fold increase. Nearly $7.8 billion 
of Federal agency securities were out- 
standing as of March 31, 1960, about 


Nearing the $8 billion mark 
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Bankers backing off 


six times the amount of a decade earlier. 

Five groups of agencies issue non- 
guaranteed debt. All of them were or- 
ganized for the purpose of making 
credit more readily available to certain 
classes of borrowers. One of the most 
widely known is the Federal Home 
Loan Bank which makes advances to 
savings and loan associations and other 
institutions which write home mort- 
vages. 

The Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation (Fanny May) also provides 
credit for residential property. It buys 
and sells home mortgages, too, thereby 
helping to provide a secondary market 
in mortgages. 

More investors involved. Of the three 
groups of agencies which facilitate bor- 
rowing by farmers, the Federal Land 
Banks extend long-term credit, secured 
by mortgages on farm real estate, while 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
and the Banks for Cooperatives extend 
both short- and _ intermediate-term 
credit. Both the Land Banks and the 
Intermediate Credit Banks extend credit 
through local cooperative associations 
of farmers. 

The Intermediate Credit Banks are 
also authorized to discount loans for 
commercial banks, agricultural credit 
corporations and other institutions. The 
Banks for Cooperatives make loans to 
farmers’ cooperatives organized to pro- 
vide purchasing, marketing or other 
farm business services. 

As the amount of Federal agency 
debt has risen, a greater number and 
variety of investors have purchased the 
agencies’ securities, the review notes. In 
1950, over 80 per cent of the nonguar- 
anteed debt was owned by banks. This 
percentage has decreased steadily over 
the decade. In March 1960, banks held 
less than 25 per cent of the total amount 
outstanding. 
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No Letup in Credit 


Consumer debt for cars, refrigera- 
tors, and other durable goods may 
double in the ’Sixties, according to 
Associate Professor James C. T. Mao, 
Ph.D., The University of Michigan 
‘chool of. Business Administration. 

Dr. Mao told a meeting of Michir>n 
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SILENT GLOW 7 
45 WALL STREET 





‘the HEIGHT of 

complete, convenient 
destruction of 
CONFIDENTIAL 
INFORMATION 





On the 28th floor of this building, high above Wall Street, an efficient 
Silent Glow Confidential Paper Destroyer is used by the United States 
Trust Company to destroy bonds, coupons, confidential payroll infor- 
mation, personal trust papers, and other classified material. 

Like hundreds of other security-wise companies and institutions, 
the United States Trust Company knows that the only way to destroy 
valuable, confidential paper material is to burn it...and Silent Glow’s 
way is the sure way. 

Without smoke, odor, fly-ash, Silent Glow’s process of triple cham- 
ber, hydroxylative combustion reduces even the toughest cardboard 
to a snow white ash. Installation indoors or out. Heavy-duty locks 
give dual security protection after machine has been loaded. Positive 
destruction, positive protection. 

Now installed throughout the world...list of prominent users 
available on request. 


For recommendations on any special 

disposal problems you have, write giving type 
and volume of trash or other kinds of refuse you 
wish to destroy. And request detailed 

literature on our incineration equipment. 


































Credit Union League managers that 
total consumer instalment credit may 
pass the $80 billion mark by 1970. This 
compares with a total of just under 
$40 billion at the end of 1959. 

Auto spurt. About one-fourth of the 
increase will be -used to finance car 
purchases, he predicted. This assumes 
that four out of five households will 
own cars by 1970, compared to three 
out of four today, and that one house- 
hold in five will have at least two cars, 
in contrast to about 14 per cent now. 

The U-M expert indicated that four 
factors will generate the increase in 
instalment debt: rising personal in- 
comes; growth in consumer durable 
goods expenditures; somewhat easier 
credit terms; and wider acceptance of 
the idea of borrowing. 
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Investment and Growth 


Investment’s role in economic growth 
is given new emphasis in a 12-nation 
study by the Bank for International 
Settlements. The report compares data 
for the U.S. and 11 other Free World 
nations over the past decade. 

The study points out that a nation’s 
rate of growth over a period of ,time is 
the result of an interplay of numerous 
factors, including population move- 


ments and technological progress. But, 
it adds, there are some significant cor- 
relations between levels of gross do- 
mestic investment measured as a per- 
centage of gross national product and 


Decade of Expansion 


Gross Domestic Real G.N.P., 
Investment as orn Rates 
per cent of G.N.P. of Change 

Country 1950-58 1959 1951-58 1959 
Japan 27.8 30.0 7.6 13.0 
Germany foe 260 1.6 -6.F 
Austria 22.8 22.3 62. 338 
Italy 20.6 21.3 5.6 6.6 
Netherlands 239 245° 46:52 
France 18.3 5a6: 24. Ba 
Norway 30.6 28.5, 40 3.8 
United States 175 179 29 68 
Sweden 20.9 20.2 2.8 4.6 
Belgium 15.8 171.0 23 1.5 
Denmark 168. 192° 23-48 
United Kingd’m 15.2 16.7 2.1 3.2 


Source: Bank for Int’] Settlements. 


rates of expansion in terms of total 
economic activity adjusted for price 
changes. 

The relationships are particularly 
clear in pace-setting countries like 
Japan or Germany. They also are ap- 
parent among nations at the lower end 
of the growth scale shown above, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance’s Money-Matters review. 

The BIS figures indicate that the 
United States ranked second only to 
Japan in rate of economic growth in 
1959, a period in which the U.S. was 
recovering rapidly from the 1957-58 
recession. For the preceding nine-year 
period, however, the report shows the 
U.S. in eighth place, with an average 
annual rate of growth of 2.9 per cent, 









less than half the 6.8 per cent rate of 
expansion set in 1959. 

The U.S. fared even worse in the in- 
vestment scale. For the decade as a 
whole, it was in tenth place, with a 
ratio of less than 18 per cent between 
gross domestic investment and gross 
national product. It was ahead of only 
two countries in the comparison. 
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S.B.A. Eases Rules 

The Small Business Administration 
by new regulations announced August 
26 and effective at that date, broadened 
the scope of equity instruments its 
chartered small business investment 
companies may employ in advancing 
funds to their borrowers. 

New fields. Up to now long term 
loans without equity interests and un- 
secured convertible debenture purchases 
have been the chief instruments.through 
which SBICs have been empowered to 
lend. Now they can purchase: 1. Debt 
securities which may carry conversion 
privileges and which may be secured. 
2. Debt securities which have detachable 
or non-detachable stock purchase war- 
rants or options. 3. Stock of any class, 
with or without warrants, options or 
conversion privileges, of the business 
that is being financed. 

The mandatory purchase by a small 
business of stock in an SBIC financing 
it is amended to make permissive pur- 
chase of such stock up to 5 per cent of 
the financing involved. 
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SELECTED OFFERINGS 
for your investment needs 


NOTES > 
EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 








DEBENTURES 








Bank investment officers and other investors will appreciate the excep- 
tional diversity of public utility, industrial and tax-exempt securities 
among our current offerings. 

To aid in their selection, we offer the helpful knowledge and experience 
gained in more than half a century of service. 

May we send you our latest list of selected offerings? There is no 
obligation, of course. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 





AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK § 
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‘TITLE INSURANCE 
AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


tNCOKPoRaTED 1893 
HOME OFFICE 


433 SOUTH SPRING STREET. Los ANGELES $4 


~ 


When you need fast, dependable title service, insist on a 
policy issued by Title Insurance and Trust Company... 
offering complete statewide title service with just one local call. 


October, 1960 


A few reasons why a T.I. policy is California’s best 
safeguard for buyers and lenders... 


@ a sound, conservative management. 

@ assets of over $75,000,000. 

@ complete land records. 

@ America’s largest staff of title specialists. 
m over 66 years of experience. 


** Since 1893” 


Title Insurance and 
Trust Company 


HOME OFFICE AND INTER-COUNTY SERVICE 
433 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 54 


MAdison 6-2411 








The New York Banker. 


with the hometown touch 


The man from Chemical New York wears 
out a lot of shoeleather in your service. 
He makes the rounds gathering vital in- 
formation for you and your customers. His 
travels can help you in developing new 
business in your part of the country. 

But he puts much more than just shoe- 
leather at your service. He gives you the 
financial experience and know-how a man 
can get only in New York, the world’s 
financial capital. And he also makes avail- 
able to you grass-roots information gath- 


Chemical Bank 


ered by our team of traveling bankers who 
visit Main Streets all over America. We 
call this the “hometown touch.” 

Isn’t this combination of hometown 
knowledge and metropolitan know-how 
what you’re looking for in a correspond- 
ent bank? Call ‘The New York Banker 
with the hometown touch,” and find out 
how he can keep you and your customers 
a step ahead. Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Company, New York 15. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Total banking 
and trust services 
here and abroad 

Founded 1824 


New York ‘Trust Company 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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BANKING NEWS 








A.B.A. Issues Manual 
on MICR Check Standards 


A new manual, “Check Standards 
Under the Common Machine -Lan- 
guage,” has just been published by the 
Bank Management Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. Sub- 
titled ““A Guide for Redesign of Checks 
and Deposit Tickets,” the new publica- 
tion is closely tied to the A.B.A.’s series 
of manuals on automation. 

An important section of the booklet 
recommends for the first time a solu- 
tion to the problem of multiple drawee 
checks—those checks which are des- 
ignated for payment at named alternate 
banks. A solution to this problem be- 
came a necessity when automation of 
check handling became a reality. 

“Multiple drawee checks,” the booklet 
says, “pose a problem under the MICR 
program in that only one A.B.A. rout- 
ing number can be encoded in magnetic 
ink in the prescribed location on checks, 
even though the names and fractional 
routing symbols of various banks could 
appear, as heretofore, elsewhere on the 
check. Thus, if these items are proc- 
essed by a collecting bank on electronic 
equipment, they will automatically be 
routed to the single drawee bank whose 
encoded symbol appears thereon, and 
the ‘choice’ feature afforded by the 
present visual sorting process will be- 
come meaningless as far as _ present- 
ment is concerned by such banks.” 

“Key” plan. The booklet recommends 
the use, where possible, of what it calls 
the “key” bank plan. It points out that 
in the majority of cases involving mul- 
tiple drawee banks, one bank serves as 
the ultimate payor for all checks issued. 
The booklet outlines the “key” bank 
plan and also suggests four alternatives 
where the plan is not feasible. 

Other recommendations include an 
outline of the basic principles under- 
lying proper standards of check design, 
and the standards which must be met. 
Also cited are certain types of checks 
which must be eliminated if the full 
benefits of automatic check handling 
equipment are to be achieved. In con- 
junction with this, the booklet contains 
a guide for the selection of paper stock 
for checks. 

Suggestions are set forth for banks 
which may wish to employ the com- 
mon machine language as a means of 
mechanizing their deposit ticket han- 
dling. “While deposit ticket handling is 
strictly an intrabank operation, the 
employment of the common machine 
language for deposit processing sug- 
zests a format for deposit tickets con- 
sistent with and conforming to the 
format of checks,” the booklet points 
ut. “It is only through such stand- 
irdization that the economy of print- 
ing, and processing for mechanical 
1andling, is most easily achieved.” 

Copies available. One copy of the 
booklet has been mailed to every A.B.A. 


October, 1960 





Booklet offers solution to multiple drawee check problem 


member bank. Additional copies are 
available to members at $1 each from 
the Department of Printing, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 
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Suburban New York Bank 
Announces Mergers 


In a surprise announcement last 
month Long Island’s second largest 
bank,. the Meadow Brook National, an- 
nounced a proposed triple merger move 
which will make it the first suburban 
institution to invade the banking citadel 
of Manhattan. The consolidation also 
will boost resources of Meadow Brook 
to within striking distance of those of 
the Franklin National, the largest insti- 
tution in the Long Island suburbs of 
New York City. The Franklin on June 
30 had $667 million in resources. 

Augustus (Gus) B. Weller, chairman 
of the Meadow Brook, revealed that 
merger agreements had been signed 
with the Queens National Bank, which 
has resources of approximately $30 mil- 
lion, and with the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany of New York City, which has 
assets of $85 million. The addition of 
these assets to Meadow Brook will boost 
to $575 million the resources of the con- 
solidated institution. 

The Queens National and the Colonial 
Trust will each add five offices to the 
Meadow Brook’s total, giving the en- 
larged bank 55 offices throughout New 
York City and Long Island. Incident to 
the merger, Meadow Brook will move 
its head office from West Hempstead to 
one of the offices in Queens. 

While this newest merger was being 
announced, the Supreme Court in New 
York County indefinitely postponed ac- 


tion on the Franklin National Bank’s 
suit to obtain a declaratory judgment 
on the constitutionality of New York 
State’s new omnibus banking law which 
permits branching across county lines. 
The court held that it must dispose of 
four pending cases before it could take 
up the Franklin suit. 

Mr. Weller pointed out that his pro- 
posed merger and move into New York 
City were being effected under Federal 
and State statutes in existence prior to 
enactment of the omnibus banking meas- 
ure and that therefore even if sections 
of the latter should be held invalid there 
would be no effect upon the Meadow 
Brook mergers. 

The effective date of the consolidation 
is expected by Mr. Weller to be the 
middle of November, and it is subject to 
approval of shareholders of the three 
banks and of Federal agencies which 
have jurisdiction under the bank merger 
law of 1960. The enlarged bank will be 
known as the Meadow Brook National. 
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Streamlined Posting 


Posting of accounts at the First Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association of 
Atlanta, Georga, has been streamlined 
by mounting the posting machines on 
rolling platforms next to the ledger 
card files. 

The equipment, which was manufac- 
tured by Watson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Jamestown, New York, makes it 
possible for the operators to post ledger 
cards without having to leave their ma- 
chines. By using a very slight pushing 
motion, they are able to move them- 
selves along extended filing cabinets 
while posting their daily work. 

A third person, the customer service 
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How to 
please 
installment 
customers 


ALLISON COUPON BOOKS 
get excellent reception and 
reaction. 


They are easy to READ— Easy 
to CARRY—Save customers’ 
TIME— Reduce IRRITATING late 
notices— Make mail payments 
EASIER—Serve as customers’ 
PERSONAL recordof theaccount. 


Build a good reputation for 
SERVICE and beat rising costs 
at the same time. 


FREE 
Information Booklet 
and Samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
Please send information and samples 


showing how to please customers and 
save work. 
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Address. SS 
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mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 





P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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manager, is also able to propel herself 
along the ledger card files so that she 
can quickly answer queries from any of 
the association’s branches, or customers 
regarding account balances. For ex- 
ample, if a customer enters a branch 
without his pass book and wishes to 
make an addition to his account, the 
cashier in that branch simply picks up 
his direct line telephone. 

Without dialing or going through a 
switchboard, a buzz is sounded in the 
central accounting office and the cus- 
tomer service manager will use the cross 
index file to get the customer’s account 
number. She then rolls along the track, 
pulls out the desired ledger card, and is 
able to provide information on divi- 
dends and present balance so that the 
customer will know exactly what his 
balance is as of that transaction. 

The association says that use of the 
new equipment has made it possible to 
combine 12 separate operations into one. 
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New Stock Issue Brings 
Boost in Bank’s Business 


A search for new stockholders netted 
the National Union Bank of Dover, 


| New Jersey, an additional dividend in 


the form of new customers. The bank 
found that during the period of its 
recent stock offering, resources reached 
an all-time high of over $26 million. 

In a_ two-week period, the bank 
offered 10,000 shares of new capital 
stock to the public at $40 per share. 
In a special report on the offering to 
the stockholders, Alvan B. Fehn, bank 
president, pointed out that the issue 
was oversubscribed. 

Figures revealed a 57 per cent in- 
crease in the number of stockholders. 
Of the old stockholders, 60 per cent 
exercised the special rights issued to 
them. Mr. Fehn emphasized in his 
report that other benefits accrued to 
the bank as a result of the stock 
offering. 

By comparing the bank’s business 





Posting rolls right along due to file “track” innovation 












in the previous year to the same period 
of the stock offering, Mr. Fehn showed 
that the dollar volume of checking 
accounts increased eight per cent, and 
the actual number of accounts went up 
32 per cent. As for savings accounts, 
dollar volume rose 25 per cent, and the 
number of accounts was up 16 per cent. 
“The rate of growth,” Mr. Fehn said, 
“shows that the bank did more than 
merely sell stock. We sold the city of 
Dover on the opportunity to prosper by 
making the most of its resources.” 
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Well-Planned Unveiling 


When The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Houston was ready to unveil 
the results of its $2 million program of 
quarters modernization and expansion, 
it hit upon the idea of combining the 
press publicity showing of the new 
facilities with a first-hand look at the 
almost unbelievable economic progress 
of the Southeastern Texas area. 

Included in the program for a group 
of financial editors and business writers 
from throughout the country was a boat 
trip down the fabulous Houston ship 
channel, which has made this Texas 
port the nation’s second largest in 
tonnage handled, and along which is 
located a vast complex of oil, chemical 
and allied industrial giants. 

Later the same day, the visiting 
scribes were given opportunity to ques- 
tion directly a panel of leading Houston 
executives, with the bank’s President 
Marvin K. Collie serving as moderator. 
While economic clouds’ may currently 
be darkening the national horizon, there 
was little but confident optimism about 
the local outlook shown by the top 
business spokesmen. With a tremendous 
concentration of industry to process 
basic raw materials already achieved, 
the next step, it was indicated, will be 
to attract more plants to manufacture 
end products. It can be safely assumed 
that the extremely energetic Houston 
Chamber of Commerce is hard at work 
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home with half a dozen or more. 7 . ae . ———— = 
* The FPRA annual meet is a “working, et ee 4 Ta] re 
a hearing. doing convention ...is famous 4 | 
for it as a matter of fact! And, sincé~ - 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
time is set aside for pleasure too... 
time 3 make new friendships, 
_time to re-new old ones. 
All in all, attendance at the big FPRA- 
Convention is a rewarding’ experience. 
‘Don’t miss it! Don’t let us miss you! Write or 


“call FPRA right now for your reservation. 


oe All bankers ... member or > 
not, you're invited to the 
- i FPRA 45th Annual Convention, \\@ 
October 30 to November 3, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
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Victor C. VON MEDING 
Asst. Vice-President 


CHARLES F. NEWHALL 
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Jack W. HALLBERG 
Asst. Cashier 


RayMonp V. D1EBALL 
Asst. Cashier 


SOUTHWEST 


GEORGE Ww. MILLER 
Vice-President 


Ernest J. HULTGREN 
Vice-President 


IN ALL 50 STATES 


These men offer you The twenty-five men pictured here are membe 7 


of our Banks and Bankers Division team = 





the fine st, full-time The First National Bank of Chicago. They’ = 
specialists who have only one job—to serve the 
corresp ondent our more than 2,000 correspondent banks around * 
the country. ;' 
b anking service! Because they’re assigned to specific geograph: § },... 


ical areas, the Banks and Bankers Division Bay 


The First)n 
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WitL1AM T. DWYER H. STANLEY PICKFORD 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


JOSEPH C. FENNER LAWRENCE J. BERRY H. RoBert GRIDLEY 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


LesLig V. BJORK ARTHUR F. STAKE 
isst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


JOHN K. TULL CHARLES P. ONGENA 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


Asst. Cashier 


R. GARTH Dunn, JR. ANDREW J. NIELO SOUTH EAST 
Asst. Cashier , 


BANK PLANNING 
AND DESIGN 


Frep S. FLoyp NEvIN G. BowsER 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 
C. Hue. ALBERS 
Asst. Cashier 


SPECIAL CHARLES L. MONROE 
SERVICES Asst. Cashier 


men understand the problems and needs of local Raymonp E. BRUEN 


bankers. And because they work closely with 
the officers in our ten commercial divisions, 
they’re able to supply our correspondents with 
first-hand financial and industrial information. 


If this is the kind of full-time correspondent 
banking service you want, cali or write the 
Banks and Bankers Division today. 


stiNational Bank of Chicago 


De:rborn, Monroe & Clark Streets @ Building with Chicago since 1863 
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on this particular development. 

Air tour. After the first eye-filling 
day of economic background, the follow- 
ing morning saw the press group em- 
barking on a private plane for a hedge- 
hopping tour of the area, to see such 
sights as offshore oil drilling in the 
Gulf. 

This industrial phase of the dual- 
purpose publicity program helped to 
explain why the National Bank of 
Commerce found it desirable to, double 
the size of its quarters, meanwhile 
greatly improving existing facilities. 
Behind this move, also, was the solid 
fact that in the past decade Houston 
has jumped from sixteenth to sixth 
place among the largest cities in the 
United States. 

NB of C is noted primarily as a 
business bank, and in its remodeling it 
has stressed elegance and good taste 
rather than the “gimmick” type of 
innovation. For example its block-long 
main lobby—said to be the largest non- 
supported bank room in the country— 
has been entirely carpeted for luxurious 
quiet. A richly appointed ladies depart- 
ment has walls of hand-printed silk 
taffeta, and an elaborate glass chan- 
delier. Curtains in President Collie’s 
office were hand-woven in France, while 
the rug in the directors’ room was hand- 
knotted in Spain. Moldings and cornices 
in the executive quarters were hand- 


W all-to-wall carpeting in block long bank lobby adds to elegance 


carved. Pieces of art adorn the walls. 

Weather station. Besides sheer ele- 
gance, NB of C’s remodeling has also 
some other interesting touches that set 
it apart. Off the main lobby is a 
“weather station” with several gauges 


that help local residents to forecast 
the area’s sudden downpourings and 
other temperamental tendencies. A 
stained glass window over a_ lobby 
entrance depicts the historic battle of 
San Jacinto. And, the entrance to the 


Luxury abounds in modernized quarters at National Bank of Commerce of Houston, Texas 


Hand-knotted rug, Regency chairs highlight board room furnishings 








Chairman’s office reflects dignity and beauty in appointments 


Tastefully decorated ladies department is bank-within-a-bank 
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ALL NEW FROM THE GROUND UP! 

















DIEBOLD a 
PANORAM ts 
DRIVE-IN BANKING WINDOW ésv.co 


amic window with a sweeping, 
graceful design that will be a handsome complement to the architecture of any bank. And beyond the 
beauty, is the down-to-earth practicality of the Panoramic window’s installation savings: the front panel 
extends all the way down, greatly simplifying installation procedures, importantly reducing sub-structure 


building costs. 


Another precedent-setting feature of the Panoramic window by Diebold is the new deal drawer with auto- 
matic full drop front and rising cover. This provides a more convenient opening for customers . . . helps 
speed transactions .. . serves more customers per hour. 





Everything about this future-minded drive-in banking window is new—from its stainless steel construction 
to its hi-fi intercom system. Make the 
Panoramic part of your drive-in bank- 
ing plans! Mail coupon for complete 
details without obligation! 


r DIEBOLD Incorporated Dept. B-28 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


Gentlemen: Please send illustrated literature on the Diebold 
Panoramic Drive-in Banking Window 


a DIEBOLD 


Address INCORPORATED 
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vault and safety deposit area is high- 
lighted by a “grille” of 15 historic coins 
carved in plastic. 

The National Bank of Commerce 
quarters illustrate very effectively how 
it is sometimes possible to retain the 
impressive qualities of existing facil- 
ities, with judicious modernizing and 
compatible enlargements — meanwhile 
continuing to capitalize on a prime 
location. 

 ¢ @ 


Bank-at-Work Plans 
Are Spreading 


A bank-at-work plan which does not 
require the service of company person- 
nel has recently been introduced by the 
Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) National 
Bank. The plan has been designed spe- 
cifically for employees who work in lo- 
cations that are not convenient to bank- 
ing facilities, and those who work ir- 
regular shifts. 

The new plan is built around a com- 
pact “bank-at-work” rack (pictured 
above) which contains the necessary 
materials to open deposit accounts or 
apply for loans by mail. The racks are 
placed at heavy traffic locations within 
the plants and offices, and the service is 
available to companies employing 50 or 
more people. 

Thomas W. Gormly, vice-president of 
the bank, said that elimination of com- 
pany personnel in the plan provides a 
direct link between the customer and the 
bank. “As a result,” he added, “the plan 


No company personnel needed for this in-plant bank service 


offers convenience, privacy, and ease of 
administration.” 

First National City Bank of New 
York also has announced an “in-plant” 
service. It is the first bank in New 
York City to offer the plan. Entitled 
“Ready Banking Service,” the plan 
offers all regular bank services. 
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Bank Insurance Financing 
Office Expands 


A new Insurance Premium Financing 
office has recently been opened by the 


Lafayette National Bank of Brooklyn, 
New York. The completely remodeled 
structure is part of the bank’s overall 
new building program which has been 
in operation during the past two years. 

Since that time, the bank has either 
constructed or remodeled all of its six 
branch offices. The program ended re- 
cently with the opening of the bank’s 
new main office. 

Expansion of the Insurance Premium 
Financing Department, according to the 
bank, is an indication of the growth of 
this service since it was inaugurated 25 
years ago. The department finances all 





POCKET 
for deposit 
receipts and 
pass books 


PAT DUFFY / 
4573 WEST AVENUE 46 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SIMPLY 
STAPLED 
CHECK 
FILLERS 


—— THIRD AND.LA ‘CIENEGA OFFICE 


. eve WEST THIRD STREET. LOS ANOELES. Caiar 


IN THE CLIP! 





Holds checks 
wiggle-wobble 





NEW DURA-GRIP ‘oon COVER 
CUTS CHECK COST! 


Yes, the patented clip takes simply stapled ABA standard check fillers— 
£liminating the need for costly board tongue and stripping. And... the 
covers are made of long-wearing Royal vinyl that cuts replacement costs. 
They're thin...thin...thin—a depositor’s delight, in a wide range of 
colors. They're used by the world’s largest banking systems. Also in 
flat and “personalized” styles. Check fillers slip in easily from either 
side. Send for a free sample and your nearest distributor. 


made by Coast Book Cover, 2930 South Vail Avenue, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
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types of insurance premiums, with the 
exception of life insurance. The depart- 
ment is headed by Vice-President Wil- 
liam T. Vance, and employs 65 people. 
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New Book Outlines 
Proper Monetary System 


Fundamental “errors” in the mone- 
tary and banking system, along with 
specific recommendations for improve- 
ment, are discussed in the newest book 
on the subject which has been published 
by Ronald Press Company. Entitled A 
Proper Monetary and Banking System 
for the United States, the book contains 
a compilation of expert opinions on the 
system currently employed in the 
United States. 

Publication of the book was author- 
ized by the Executive Committee of 
the Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy. Subjects covered in- 
clude Legal Considerations; A Proper 
Central Banking System; and the Sys- 
tem’s Relation to Outside Institutions. 

A team of nine authors was chosen 
to contribute to the book. Each is con- 
sidered an expert in his field, and each 
has contributed some thoughts and rec- 
ommendations in various parts of the 











EDITED BY 


JAMES WASHINGTON BELL 
POOFPSSOR FERITCS OF MONEY AXD BAWEING 
NORTHWESTERN UNICERBEY 


AMD 
WALTER EARL SPAHR 


PROPESYOR EMEMTUS OF FCONOMES 
SEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 4 NEW YORK 


Contains ideas for improvement 


book. The volume has been edited by 
James W. Bell, professor emeritus of 
Money and Banking, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; and Walter E. Spahr, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Economics, New 
York University. 

Copies are available at $6 each from 
the Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26th Street, New York 10, New York. 
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Bank Converts Store 
into Attractive Branch 

The adroit use of specially cast, 
poured - in-place, reinforced concrete 
block screens has converted a somewhat 
shabby former garden supply and seed 


October, 1960 








Prescription for Reject Rate 


Now that a number of sorters have been delivered 
and we are no longer blinded by the dazzling per- 
formance of these machines, our focus comes upon 
the checks that make these machines perform. 


Checks that insure maximum sorting efficiency 
should be made on machinery specially adapted for 
MICR printing, by people with experience and back- 
ground in magnetic printing research, and on a paper 
created for the purpose. For checks that are both 
safe and sortable specify La Monte 
Safety Papers. 








THE 
WAVY LINES ® 


ARE A 
LA MONTE 
TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON ¢ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Landscaping adds to appearance of drive-in area 


This former seed company building was converted to. . 





Special painting highlights decor of bank lobby 


Before and after shots show how adroit designing can completely change building appearance 


store building into the sparkling new 
$550,000 branch of the First National 
Bank of Hawaii at Honolulu. 

When the First National Bank of 
Hawaii decided to build a branch to 
serve the Kapiolani area of Honolulu, a 
site was selected adjacent to one of the 
largest shopping centers in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Due to land shortages, however, it 
was necessary for the bank to acquire 
an old building which could be re- 
modeled, with sufficient space for an 
addition later and with parking area 
large enough to justify drive-in win- 
dows. 

Too many columns. “The original 
building,” explains architect George J. 
Wimberly, “now houses the main bank- 
ing room. Because of its original pur- 
pose as a seed store, it has a few more 
columns than we would consider ideal, 
and the ceiling is a bit lower than would 
have been the case had a new structure 
been built.” 

These columns, however, were 
sheathed in beige marble, and a light 
colored terrazzo floor was installed. 

To provide the proper accent and 
dignity to the main banking room, a 
strong decorative touch was introduced 
with large gold and colored paper “col- 
lage” type murals executed by Hawaiian 
artist Ben Norris. 

Collage art. Behind the curved counter 
line are two large screens of metallic 
gold, and colored Japanese rice paper 
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“collage” art which help to shield the 
work area. On the opposite side of the 
room, behind the officers’ platform, is 
another large paper “collage” in greens 
and blues with a touch of the gold paper 
from the tellers’ screen. 

Main feature of the strikingly suc- 
cessful remodeling is the architect’s use 
of the concrete block screen to com- 
pletely disguise the old seed store and 
to tie it into the new addition. 

This concrete block screen was car- 
ried across the entire second floor, with 
the lower section in glass so that the 
main banking room is visible from both 
the parking lot and the street side. 

The addition, at one end of the old 
seed store structure, was designed so 
that it might serve as the base for an 
eight-floor office tower which will be 
constructed later. 
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New York Banks Form 
Holding Company 

In a step widely regarded as a start 
of a movement by New York banks to 
reap the benefits of suburban expansion 
through bank holding companies under 
New York’s omnibus banking law, the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
and County Trust Company of White 
Plains, largest bank in Westchester 
County, announced their proposed 
affiliation through a new holding organ- 
ization. The banks to be affiliated have 


combined resources on the basis of 
June 30 statements of $3.6 billion with 
deposits of $3.2 billion. 

The decision of the County Trust 
Company to join with the Bankers 
Trust was a matter of some surprise 
since the First National City Bank of 
New York had agreed with the West- 
chester bank to form a similar affilia- 
tion in 1956. During the period in which 
New York’s temporary freeze law was 
in effect the Federal Reserve Board 
disapproved of the proposed arrange- 
ment. That the First National City 
had not given up hope for such an 
arrangement was indicated by a state- 
ment by its chairman, James S. Rocke- 
feller, regretting that the County Trust, 
after four years of joint effort to bring 
it together with First National City, 
had decided to go a different route. 

As in most such holding company 
organizations, the identities of both 
banks will be maintained, with existing 
managements and present personnel. 
The County Trust, with resources of 
$492 million and deposits of $448 mil- 
lion, has 40 offices in Westchester 
County. The Bankers Trust, with re- 
sources of $3.1 billion and deposits of 
$2.8 billion, has 46 offices in New York 
City, two in London, and representative 
offices in Paris and Rome. 

Joint statement. Announcement of the 
affiliation of the two banks was made 
by William H. Moore, Bankers Trust 
chairman, and by William L. Butcher, 
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County Trust chairman, in a _ joint 
statement which said directors of both 
had approved it, subject to approval by 
stockholders, the State Superintendent 
of Banks and the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The arrangement, the official state- 
ment said, was consistent both with a 
New York State Bankers Association 
resolution approving holding companies 
and with a similar position taken by 
all Westchester banks advocating estab- 
lishment of state-wide bank holding 
companies. 

Share for share. Stockholders of the 
Bankers Trust Company will receive 
share for share in stock in the new 
holding company and those of the 
County Trust will get 85/100 of a 
share, assuming County pays the 5 per 
cent in stock this year that it has for 
the past eight, prior to the affiliation. 
If it does not, terms would be corre- 
spondingly changed. Name and capital 
structure of the new holding company 
had not been determined at the time 
of the announcement. 

At least one other New York City 
institution, the Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Company, announced that 
it is studying formation of a holding 
company but has nothing immediately 
planned. 
= sd 4 


Women To Be Advisors 
at Chicago Bank 


The First Commercial Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois, has announced the establish- 





Panel will present distaff views on Chicago bank policies 


ment of a woman’s advisory board to 
the bank’s officers and board of direc- 
tors. Edward K. Hurwith, bank chair- 
man, said that the board is believed to 
be the first such group of its kind in the 
country. 

The nine-woman board consists of 
housewives, PTA leaders, business, and 
club women. According to Mr. Hurwith, 
the board will serve three principal 
functions. First, it will act as a con- 
tinuing feminine jury on bank services. 
Second, the women will advise and 
counsel the bank on its community proj- 





We'll give you 3 good 
reasons for installing 


POGO SWING 
BRACKET STOOLS 


1 They swing away to permit easy 
functioning of sweeping or mopping 
machines. In many cases the floor 
maintenance savings pay for the stools. 


2 No more “Where is my chair?” 
problems. 
mounted and can’t be borrowed or 
“stolen”? from one section to another. 


3 Simplest, quickest, easiest adjust- 
ment available on any chair or stool. 


The stools are securely 


USTRITE 
CHAIRS ... STOOLS 





Simply lift seat to desired height. No 
knobs, wheels, tools—and no dirty 
hands. 


PEELE ALG SEP LE IES IES REE BE A EO I Pele ee et 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL No obligation, Prove to your- 
self the Ajustrite advantages in utility, comfort 
and economy. Write for folder describing this 
and other swing stools and chairs. 


32 standard sizes and models of chairs and stools 





AJUSTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Bowling Green, Ohio 















ects; and third, the board will serve a 
liaison function between the bank and 
various organizations which are located 
in the community. 

In announcing the appointments, Mr. 
Hurwith noted that 42 per cent of his 
bank’s depositors are women. “This,” he 
said, “reflects the long known fact that 
women are controlling the purse strings 
of the country today just as they own 
the majority of its assets, and the ma- 
jority of stock.” 

Shown with Mr. Hurwith in the ac- 
companying photo are three members of 
the newly appointed board. They are 
from the left: Mrs. Dorothy Cecchini; 
Mrs. Esther Saperstein; and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Hector. 
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Another Bank Adds 
College Loan Service 


The First National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Texas, has joined the growing 
ranks of financial institutions around 
the country that are currently offering 
college education loan plans to the 
public. First National’s plan is called 
College Educations Assured, and ac- 
cording to Vice-President R. T. May- 
field, it is the first plan of its type to be 
offered in Texas. 

The bank’s program consists of two 
plans—one for students already attend- 
ing college, and the other for high 
school students whose parents want to 
build up college funds in advance of 
the need. 

Under the first plan, a student’s par- 
ent or guardian signs one note to cover 
a college period of up to four years. 
The amount needed for the first se- 
mester’s tuition, room, board, etc., is 
immediately available. The remainder of 
the loan is placed in a trust account at 
the bank and needed disbursements are 
made at the beginning of each new se- 
mester. No interest is charged on the 
money in the trust account, but repay- 
ments on the portion of the money spent 
begin one month after the first se- 
mester’s tuition is paid. 

The second plan makes advance plan- 
ning possible for parents or guardians. 
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Your man at the Irving is ideally situated to 
assist you. He puts you, in effect, at the very 
center of the financial and commercial world. 
Whatever services you or your Customers may 
require, you can call on your man at the Irving 
as you would a member of your own staff. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $145,000,000 One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. Total Assets over $1,700,000,000 
GeorGE A. Murpnuy, Chairman of the Board WittraM E. PETersen, President 


National Division—H. MILLER LAWDER, Senior Vice President in Charge 
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Don Tosch is the American National B 
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American National’s Don 
Tosch covers the waterfront 
in Chicago and the port 
cities of northern Indiana 
one day... and the next day 
he’s likely to be in the 
industrial areas of Ohio or 
the blue-grass country of 
Kentucky. Another American 
National ‘‘man in motion," 
Don is characterized by his 


informality and friendliness 
...and he’s typical of all 
his associates. ‘Banking 
American National’’ means 
doing business with folks 
like Don Tosch who believe 
that customers are more 
important than anyone. 
When you do business with 
Don Tosch, you’l/ find 

this to be true, too. 


American 


National Bank 
and Trust Company 


of Chicago 


LA SALLE at WASHINGTON - FRanklin 2-9200 
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Advantages of Leasing Equipment for Banks 
By G. F. Walters, Chairman of the Board 


Acme Associates, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois 








The basic principle behind industrial 
equipment leasing is that profits grow 
out of the use of capital assets. Owner- 
ship has nothing to do with it. In some 
cases, leasing provides a company with 
all the profit-making benefits of using 
new equipment without the disadvan- 
tages of ownership. 

A company might even be able to save 
money through a leasing operation, by 
taking capital which it would ordinarily 
invest in equipment and turning it over 
several times a year through normal 
business operations. The chances are 
strong that lease payments would be 
wholly tax deductible as an operating 
expense, and if this is the case, the sav- 
ings to the company involved in: the op- 
eration would be even greater. 

Notice that I said a company “might” 
save money. Direct dollar savings are 
not the basis on which our company 
likes to sell the advantages of equip- 
ment leasing, even though savings do 
occur in 50 per cent or more of our 
accounts. 

Credit lines. To a bank depositor, 
leasing offers the opportunity to grow, 
to modernize, to install labor-saving 
machinery, to lay the groundwork in 
capital equipment for today’s and 
tomorrow’s profits, without stretching 
his working capital or credit lines 
beyond practical limits. There are 
many cases in our files that show com- 
panies whose direct labor savings on 
new production equipment came to more 
than the cost of the lease. 


Chart compares various ways 


Banks may also preserve valuable 
customers through leasing, both as 
depositors and commercial borrowers. 
It’s entirely possible that a company 
which cannot qualify for a commercial 
loan at the present time, may through 
leasing grow to five or ten times its 
size in as many years, and no bank 
wants to alienate any client with that 
kind of potential. 

Lease specialist. How does it work? 
If a banker finds that one of his 
customers can’t qualify for conventional 
commercial lending, he can call in a 
lease financing specialist. In this case, 
the banker has already done much of 
the preliminary work by screening the 
customer. The bank also has up-to-date 
financial statements and operating 
ratios, plus an appraisal of the cus- 
tomer as a risk. This will be a great 
help in saving valuable time. 

If it is found that an equipment 
lease is the right answer, the bank is 
saved from the awkward situation of 
having to tell the company that a loan 
is unacceptable. 

The company leases equipment just 
the way it would buy, picking its own 
supplier, and specifying its own equip- 
ment. The supplier is all in favor of 
leasing because he has no credit worries 
at all. When the shipment is delivered, 
the leasing company steps in and pays 
spot cash for it. In a field like plastics, 
for example, where machine design and 
new features alter rapidly, the com- 
pany has no worries about obsolescence. 


of acquiring capital equipment 











Bank Exteriors Refleet Latest Architectural Trends 


Variety of materials used as building boom continues to grow 











Detroit, Mich. Colonial theme is reflected in the de- Las Vegas, Nev. Bank of Nevada’s West Charleston branch 

sign of City Bank’s newest branch in Madison resembles a garden pavillion. Shady facade, angular walk, 

Heights. Facilities include a large parking lot, night and attractive landscaping add charm to exterior design. 

depository, 10 tellers windows, and one drive-in win- The new building is circular in construction, and has a 

dow. Interior furnishings are cherrywood and help 74-foot diameter, with glass walls used extensively in its 
carry out the colonial design of branch unusual and refreshing design 
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Wooster, Ohio. New building of Commer- Red Hook, N.Y. Tan brick, Indiana limestone, aluminum, and glass have 
cial Banking and Trust Company features been used extensively in new quarters of First National Bank of Red 
two drive-in windows, and extensive use Hook. Canopy extends over drive-in windows. Blue-grey glass used 


of glass in the exterior construction at top of the building adds to its attractive appearance 
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Cape Girardeau, Mo. Wide expanses of glass, combined with Bagley, Minn. Liberal use of planter boxes adds to 
tasteful use of brick gives modern appearance to new facility the fresh appearance of First National Bank’s new 
of Farmers and Merchants Bank. Fluted canopy at rear of quarters. Modern, low building is of brick and glass 
structure gives protection from weather for drive-in customers. construction. Note position of sign on building’s 
Other features include night depository, two walk-up windows chimney, and attractive design of front entrance 








Yakima, Wash. Wide entrance overhang sup- Albany, Ga. Colonial design is featured in the new branch of the 
ported by wrought iron columns gives striking Citizens and Southern Bank. Two drive-in windows, large parking 
appearance to new Bank of Yakima building. lot are located at rear of building. Entire structure was completed, 
Revolving door is feature of front entrance landscaped, and furnished in the short space of 34 working days 
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George T. Nelson, Assistant 
Cashier of Central National Bank 
and Trust Company of Des Moines, 
says, “The only way to handle 
the traffic was with a Mosler- 
equipped drive-in facility. We 
thought our new drive-in would 
handle the same number of trans- 
actions as the previous installa- 
tion. Instead, each of the four 
Mosler drive-in windows did the 
same amount of business! The 
four windows handled well over 
5000 customers in December.” 

Says Robert K. Goodwin, 
Chairman of the Board: “The 
basis for our phenomenal growth 
is warm customer relationships. 
Our customers needed the con- 
venience of a drive-in facility, so 
we gave them one.” 





Drive-In drives out traffic problem! 


E. F. Buckley, President, says, 
“We are most satisfied with 
Mosler equipment. The electri- 
cally operated deposit drawer 
efficiently serves small and large 
cars...even trucks. We used 
Mosler equipment exclusively. 
It’s trouble-free and has won 
many satisfied customers.” 


y, 





“This Mosler walk-up window really surprised 
us. Even though the main bank is just up the 
street, it averaged a transaction every two min- 
utes in the month of December.” 
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Problem Solving — A Mosler Specialty 


From the largest bank vaults to 
the smallest safe deposit boxes, 
Mosler design and manufactur- 
ing experience is at your service. 
Write for information on any 
kind of customer convenience and 
protection equipment. 





“The facilities in our Mosler Drive-In Windows 
are so complete that each one is practically a 
branch office in itself. Their ease of operation 
keeps our tellers comfortable and alert.’ 


The Mosler Safe Company 


October, 1960 


Dept. A-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 


In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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Cross Section of Bank Interiors Reveal Modern Design 


New and remodeled quarters emphasize better lighting, efficient use of space 
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Manitowoc, Wis. Modern low teller counters and full- Glens Falls, N.Y. Rich American walnut and railing of 
view glass door highlight the remodeled First National screened aluminum set off working areas in new Queensbury 
Bank office. Planters at left of lobby add attractive branch of Glens Falls National Bank and Trust Company. 
informal ‘touch. Note modern check writing desks Attractive drapes add to the friendly atmosphere 
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Cloquet, Minn. Newly remodeled interior of First National Bank 


features indirect lighting, low modern tellers counters. Air con- of Poplar Bluff doubled the amount of space in 
ditioning is an added feature. Officers and tellers areas were the main banking room. Renovated lobby has 
switched during renovation for greater efficiency, better service 12 teller windows. Bank also added second floor 
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Deep River, Conn. Soft overhead lighting, carpeted Beckley, W. Va. Acoustical tile ceilings, vinyl plastic walls, 


floor give touch of informal luxury to remodeled and a terrazzo floor are features of the main lobby of the new 
lobby of the Deep River National Bank. Other Bank of Raleigh. Mural depicting scenic beauty of the area 
features include paneled rear wall, dropped ceiling extends entire length of teller counter. Recessed fixtures afford 





over teller area and partition in front of vault excellent uniform lighting over tellers work area 
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Boston, Mass. Interior of remodeled Wildey 


Reading, Penna. Berks County Tru 








st Company’s new Muhlenberg office 


features main lobby in shape of six-sided polygon. Extensive use of glass Savings Bank features recessed lighting, 
and brick adds to interior’s modern appearance. Banking room contains wall-to-wall carpeting, year-round air con- 
six teller stations. Note drive-in window located at the rear ditioning, and modern furnishings 
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Until August 2, 7960, 
you knew us as 


The Bank of Douglas 




















MmTERDEPENDENT 
AND INDEPENDENT 





In no other American industry or business has the concept 
of cooperation been more fully developed than in banking. 
No matter what the size of a banking institution, it is at 
once interdependent and independent. Each has a job to 
do and, with the help of other banks, gets it done. 
The Hanover Bank, serving thousands of correspondents 
the country over, is proud of its place in this independent 


banking system. 










THE 
HANOVER 
BANK 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Foreign Transactions - Portfolio Review - Snap-Out Carbon Checks - Air Mail-Pouch Loose - Letters of Credit - HANCORE Plan - Credit Information 
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GLEANINGS FROM MANHATTAN 


BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, ocronse. 1960 


WA ASSOCIATIONAZ 


President John W. Remington officially opens the convention’s first general session 









ADA. COMENTION TGHLGHT 


Competitive problems are aired, together with important 
economic trends on the domestie and international scene 


OMPETITION from other finan- 
cial institutions, and how -to 
cope with it locally and on the 

national legislative front, received 
major attention at this year’s Amer- 
ican Bankers Association convention, 
held September 18-21 at New York 
City, with nearly 9,000 bankers and 
their wives in attendance. 

The program included a sympo- 
sium on how banks can win in sav- 
ings competition, and a special meet- 
ing on achieving greater tax uni- 
formity with the mutual savings 
banks and savings-loan associations. 

In its resolutions the A.B.A. went 
on record as favoring a continuation 
oi the Federal Reserve’s flexible 
monetary policies, free of political 
domination. It counseled against a 
ficcal policy calling for large in- 
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By 
THE EDITORS 


creases in government spending at 
every mild dip in business activity, 
and viewed with alarm the adverse 
balance of payments situation with 
the accompanying large-scale gold 
outflow. Also, the A.B.A. stated its 
opposition to the proposed establish- 
ment of a federally-chartered mutual 
savings bank system. 

As one major piece of business, the 
convention delegates unanimously 
adopted amendments to the A.B.A. 
constitution, the first revision since 
1920. 

The final convention session saw 
the installation of Carl A. Bimson, 
president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona, as incoming A.B.A. 


president. Installed as vice-president 
was Sam M. Fleming, president, 
Third National Bank, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. I. F. Betts, president, The 
American National Bank of Beau- 
mont, Texas, was reelected treasurer. 

Division presidents elected were: 
National Bank Division, Ben H. 
Wooten, chairman of the board, First 
National Bank in Dallas, Texas; 
State Bank Division, Roland L. 
Adams, president of the Bank of 
York, Alabama; Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, Gaylord A. Freeman, 
Jr., president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, Illinois; and Trust 
Division, Robert R. Duncan, chair- 
man of the board, Harvard Trust 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

William K. Mendenhall, executive 
vice-president of the New Jersey 
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The Waldorf’s grand ballroom is well-filled as the first general session progresses 


Bankers Association, Princeton, was 
elected president of the A.B.A.’s 
State Association Section. 

It was announced that next year 
the A.B.A. would meet in San Fran- 
cisco, October 15-18. The 1962 con- 
vention will be in Atlantic City, Sep- 
tember 23-26. 

Following are some of the high- 
lights of the convention addresses. 


A.B.A. Targets, Goals 


The targets and goals at which the 
A.B.A. should aim its efforts were 
outlined briefly by John W. Reming- 
ton, outgoing president of the asso- 
ciation, at the first general session 
of the convention. Mr. Remington, 
who is also president of the Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, 
New York, said that attainment of 
these goals would strengthen both 
banking and the American way of 
life. 

“The first goal,” he said, “is to 
maintain a sound economy, secure in 
freedom, dynamic, and ever growing 
in which an honest dollar can assure 
a clear road ahead.” Mr. Remington 
added that bankers have a huge stake 
in a stable economic growth, and that 
they can play a major role in help- 
ing to stimulate savings and in the 
extension of credit. In this way jobs 
will be provided for the increased 
population, and goods and services 
will be purchased in increasing vol- 
ume. 

“Secondly,” he continued, “we will 
have an opportunity in 1961 to press 
for enactment of sound tax legisla- 
tion. We advocate the passage of 
measures which will result in tax 
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justice to individuals and to all types 
of business concerns.” 

Third, Mr. Remington urged bank- 
ers to develop new ideas, new prod- 
ucts or services, and new ways in 
which to make banking more accessi- 
ble, more meaningful, and better 
adapted to the entire populace. 

Mr. Remington also urged more 
bankers to take an active part in 
community and civic affairs. He said 
such activity affords a good oppor- 
tunity to display to visitors from 
other countries true democracy at 
work in an atmosphere where free- 
dom to speak is a fundamental law. 


Tax Equality 


A primary point of interest to 
delegates at this year’s A.B.A. con- 
vention was: how much progress is 
being made legislatively with efforts 
to achieve greater “tax uniformity” 
with the fast-growing savings and 
loan associations and the mutual sav- 
ings banks. And, a feature of the con- 
vention was the special meeting held 
to discuss the subject, both in pre- 
pared talks and via an open forum. 

President Remington led off by 
stressing the fact that the A.B.A. po- 
sition on the tax question has the 


Top A.B.A. officers pose for a convention picture 


From left: Merle E. Selecman, executive manager; Sam M. Fleming, vice-president; 
Carl A. Bimson, incoming president; I. F. Betts, treasurer; and Mr. Remington 
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popular support of the membership, 
and that it was not conceived by a 
small group of insiders. 

He also outlined the basic prin- 
ciples on which the A.B.A. position 
is founded. “It is not the contention 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion that the dividend payments of 
mutual institutions should be lim- 
ited,” he declared. “It is obvious, 
however, that these dividend pay- 
ments are made up of two parts— 
an interest payment for the use of 
money and a dividend payment re- 
flecting the profits of ownership. In 
seeking a solution to the problem of 
inequities in taxation, we have tried 
to find a formula for separating the 
interest payment from the total div- 
idend paid by mutual institutions. 
We have felt that this interest pay- 
ment should be fully deductible as in 
the case of a commercial bank. We 
have concluded that, in the interest 
of justice, the profit portion of the 
dividend payment should be treated 
as a corporate bank is treated.” 

Concurring in this principle, In- 
coming President Carl A. Bimson 
made this further statement: “We 
believe that the bad debt reserves of 
commercial banks, savings banks, 
and savings and loan associations 
should be made more realistic by 
bringing them in line with the facts 
as indicated by historical losses. This 
is possible only by lowering the pre- 
tax bad debt reserves of mutual in- 
stitutions and by increasing the pre- 
tax bad debt reserves of the commer- 
cial banks.” 

In stressing the need for remedial 
legislation, Howard J. Stoddard, 
president, Michigan National Bank, 
Lansing, Michigan, noted that the 
savings-loan associations and mutual 
savings banks over the past ten years 
had retained earnings of $4.4 billion, 
but paid $52 million in taxes. During 
the same decade they experienced a 
$57.6 billion growth in share ac- 
counts and savings, compared with a 
comparable increase of $27.6 billion 
in the savings deposits of commercial 
banks. 

Mr. Stoddard contended that the 
rapid growth of the competing finan- 
cial systems was traceable almost 
wholly to their virtual tax-free sta- 
tus, permitting them to offer the pub- 
lic a higher rate of return on savings. 

While acknowledging that many 
A.B.A. members have a sense of frus- 
tration and are restive because great- 
er progress has not been made from 
a tax legislative standpoint, Ben C. 
Corlett, senior vice-president of the 
association, declared that headway 
had been made, largely of an educa- 
tional nature, and he pointed out that 
legislation in this field typically takes 
considerable time to get enacted. 
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Speakers at symposium on how to win savings: From left, Robert W. Sparks, 
Roger L. Currant, S. Edgar Lauther, Dr. Jerome B. Cohen 





At open forum discussion period, during special meeting on tax equality, Edward 

P. Clark, president, Arlington Five Cents Savings Bank of Massachusetts, and 

president of the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, presents the 
“mutual” viewpoint on taxes and bad debt reserves 


Two convention sessions devoted to competitive aspects 


One phase of the A.B.A. program, 
he explained, has been to enlist the 
assistance of state association secre- 
taries, and 1,385 contact bankers, in 
reaching members of Congress. Fact 
sheets have been prepared, giving 
important data and arguments to be 
used with legislators. Banking’s case 
has also been presented to congress- 
men through the annual spring visits 
of state association delegations to 
Washington. 

Mr. Corlett added that it was 
important that the Treasury be 
“aroused” about plugging the tax 
“loophole,” and he reported a con- 
versation with a Treasury official 
which indicated that in the agency’s 
“timetable,” 1961 might be the year 
for taking up taxation of mutual in- 
stitutions. 

Further encouragement reported 
by Mr. Corlett came from Congress- 
man Wilbur Mills, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
who ventured the opinion that any 
changes in the tax law made in the 
next Congress would be on a piece- 
meal basis rather than as a compre- 
hensive revision of the entire tax 
structure. This might expedite action 
on the Mason Bill or its equivalent. 


New Concepts in Savings 

Bankers should review their atti- 
tudes and policies with regard to 
savings and adopt a new concept of 
thrift banking, Louis S. Finger, 
president of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, said in his address to 
the Division annual meeting. Mr. 
Finger is also president of the And- 
over Savings Bank, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Finger said banks should not 
treat savings as a mere sideline. “We 
are competing with those who are 
specialists in this field and who have 
developed extensive programs of 
thrift education to insure the con- 
tinual flow of savings funds into 
their institutions. We must encour- 
age the habit of thrift and stimulate 
savings constantly and by every pos- 
sible method.” 

The division president pointed out 
that during the next few years there 
will be a great demand for credit to 
finance the anticipated housing re- 
quirements. “Is it unreasonable to 
suggest that banks accepting savings 
deposits from people of their com- 
munities indicate a willingness to 
loan a portion of those funds to 
See A.B.A. CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS—Paye 108 
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How it operates, and what it has meant 
to community and banking progress 


Helpful Impact of a Bank’ 
FARM DEPARTMENT 


S THIS is written, late in the 

A summer, the results of our 
bank’s farm department activ- 

ities are plain for anyone to see as he 
drives through the nearby country. 

Yesterday our farm manager and 
I spent the afternoon calling on farm- 
ers and viewing farms and crop 
prospects. Time after time as we 
passed particularly flourishing corn- 
fields the farm man said, “That will 
run a good 100 bushels to the acre.” 
More often than not he could add 
with a touch of pardonable pride, 
“The farm belongs to Mrs. Thus-and- 
so in California. The best yield they 
ever got from that field before we 
took over the management was some- 
thing under 60 bushels.” 

When we set up our farm depart- 
ment seven years ago, its opportuni- 
ties for impact upon the farm com- 
munity were limited rather strictly 
by the circumstances. Ours has never 
been a rundown agricultural econ- 
omy like some of those in which pro- 
gressive bankers have been able to 
achieve spectacular improvements by 
fostering new crop programs and 
basically altering the methods of 
farming. 

McLean County, Illinois, is known 
the world around for having some of 
the richest farm land—and richest 
farmers—in the world. The soil and 
climate are ideally suited to produc- 
tion of corn, soy beans, oats, wheat, 
clover, and alfalfa. Some of the land, 
but by no means all, is well adapted 
to raising livestock: hogs and cattle. 
These are the right crops for this 
area, and there was nothing to be 
done in the way of revolutionizing 
them. 

The better land in our neighbor- 
hood sells for $500 to $600 an acre, 
and the total capital investment in an 
average size farm is around $150,000. 
If this average farm is operated by 
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By 
D. R. BUSEY 


Executive Vice-President, 
LeRoy State Bank, LeRoy, Illinois 


a tenant, his share of the total invest- 
ment must be about $30,000. This is 
a far cry from the impoverished and 
beat-down tenant farmer about whom 
the voters hear so much in election 
years. Some 80 per cent of the farms 
in our area are tenant-operated. 

Despite the high quality of our 
land and our farmers, it long had 
been apparent to the bank that we 
and the entire community would 
benefit from a competently-staffed 
and well-managed farm department. 
In the regular course of our banking, 
we handled local business matters for 
a number of owners who did not 
farm their own land. The varying 
rates of return earned for different 
owners, sometimes even of adjoining 
farms, was convincing evidence that 
there was room for improving the 
farming practices of many tenants. 
Since the tenant contract typically 
calls for shares, the more the owner 
receives, the more prosperous the 
tenant generally becomes. For that 
matter, we saw a good many owner- 
operated farms that obviously could 
be made more profitable by a higher 
standard of operating practices. 

For several years we shied away 
from starting a farm department 
simply because we were determined 
to do it right, if at all. There were 
plenty of well-trained young men 
available from the agricultural 
schools who knew their stuff and 
would help us. But always we thought 
of the human problems involved. Here 
was 55-year-old Tenant Brown, using 
an old-style, inefficient crop rotation 
program; how would he take to 
changing this on the recommendation 


of someone who was not born when 
Mr. Brown adopted his rotation 
schedule back in the 1920’s? And 
when Brown appealed over our head 
to 70-year-old Owner Black, would 
Mr. Black back up young Spriggins? 
It seemed we had better wait until 
we could find a farm specialist of ma- 
turity and background who could 
make his ideas stick. 

Seven years ago we found our 
man. William A. Herrington for 
years had been a farm management 
counselor in the extension activities 
of the University of Illinois. His 
impressive reputation was based on 
results attained in our neighborhood 
and elsewhere in the state. He shared 


Bank’s soil testing laboratory 


Mrs. Herrington, trained technician, 
operates fully-equipped facility on 


a part-time basis whenever needed 
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LEROY STATE BANK 


announces 
the installation of a. 


FARM SERVICE DEPARTMENT | 
and a 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 











Activity launched in 1953 


our determination to do the job right 
or not at all. 

Our pre-calculations convinced us 
we could make a farm department 
self-supporting or even profitable 
within a few years. Management fees 
should eventually carry the depart- 
ment expense, including time and 
effort devoted to counseling non- 
management farmers. Thus we could 
help to upgrade operating practices, 
net incomes, community prosperity, 
and the well-being of the bank. 

As soon as our plans solidified and 
became known, several farm owners, 
both absentee and local turned over 
to us the management of their land. 
It required very little persuasion to 
convince a number of others that we 
could improve returns for them. In 





consequence of this :n::ux of busi- 
ness, our brand-new farm depart- 
ment earned a profit for the bank in 
its very first year, and its earnings 
have risen steadily as its volume has 
grown. 

The farm department has a phys- 
ical set-up in our bank which is not 
unlike that used by some banks for 
their personal loan departments. The 
department is at the rear, actually in 
an adjoining building, with a sepa- 
rate entrance from the side street, 
although there also is easy access 
through the main banking room. The 
separation permits closing off the de- 
partment and maintaining longer 
public hours. The manager’s office is 
well-furnished and comfortable. The 
waiting room measures up to the 
same high standards. The depart- 
ment has its own car, a station wagon 
marked with the bank’s identity. Ad- 
jacent to the manager’s office is our 
soil testing laboratory. 

This laboratory deserves particu- 
lar attention because it is greatly 
different from the small and rather 
casual soil testing activities often 
found in bank farm departments. 
Ours has complete equipment, and is 
staffed by a trained soil technician, 
Mrs. Herrington. We know of no 
other bank maintaining a certified 
Government Accredited Soil Testing 
Laboratory, empowered to certify the 
soil practices required to qualify for 
federal soil benefits. 

Soil testing activity increases sea- 
sonally with the approach of official 
deadlines for federal applications, 
tapers off afterwards. Our laboratory 
is actually in use about 25 per cent 
of the business days of the year, 
and the technician works only when 
needed. 

It is widely recognized that pres- 
ent day crop production is largely a 


A familiar sight in the Central Illinois countryside 


Mr. Busey (right) and farm manager Bill Herrington chat with tenant farmer. 
The LeRoy State Bank helped owner of farm solve a difficult drainage problem 
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matter of chemistry, that a knowl- 


edge of the soil and the plant food 
requirements for different crops is a 
must for economical crop production. 
The upgrading of farm operating 
practices in our community within 
recent years has largely centered 
upon the workings of our soil testing 
laboratory. 

In 1959 the laboratory tested 
14,000 acres from 185 different farms 
and recommendations were accord- 
ingly made for the proper soil treat- 
ment. Since the laboratory was first 
set up, it has made some 44,500 tests 
for 54,000 acres. The laboratory 
serves anyone who comes to it, charg- 
ing standard soil testing fees to all 
but our own farm management cus- 
tomers. Actually a great bulk of the 
business is directed to us from fer- 
tilizer dealers who appreciate having 
a genuinely authoritative testing lab- 
oratory available close to home. 

The results obtained from testing 
and proper treatment can be judged 
from the corn yields per acre on bank 
managed farms for which we main- 
tain continuous records. The table 
below shows the actual results: 


No. of Base 


Average bu. per acre 
farms 


years then 1959 
1953 63 92 
1954 69 89 
1955 71 90 
1956 77 85 
1957 50 88 
1958 58 87 
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The only sound approach to agri- 
culture in cash crop territory is that 
the basic goal is crop production. A 
large share of the cost of producing 
crops is fixed cost of capital, labor, 
and taxes. In this situation, greater 
production is usually the sole route 
by which the farm can increase its 
earnings. 

Our management service focuses 
first upon greater production, but 
also it includes a sizable list of other 
details. We make leases, obtain ten- 
ants, make crop plans, sell crops and 
livestock, pay owner’s expenses, ac- 
count accurately, and report in detail 
to owners. Farms that we manage 
are held in our trust department, 
either under agreement or under 
will. The bulk of these are under 
agreement. 

The bank also offers the general 
public a consulting service, free of 
cost except for such out-of-pocket 
expenses as lab fees. The longer we 
remain in the management business, 
the more people become convinced 
that they might learn something 
from our farm department. Conse- 
quently there is a steady trickle of 
visitors wanting to know what we 
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In Los Angeles, imagination at work produces... 


ANKERS touring California 
Bank’s new $14,500,000 head 
office building, in the heart of 

Los Angeles’ financial district, will 
see very little that looks familiar to 
them. 

And with good reason. 

Everything in the building, from 
floor layout to the security system, 
and including such conveniences as 
built-in coffee break stations, repre- 
sents a “start from scratch” effort to 
advance the state of the art of bank 
construction. 

Even the corner newsstand was re- 





SEE COVER: Guard station looks 
across main lobby. Dispatcher 
William Carlton can make PA 
announcements, communicate with 
roving guards with hidden receiv- 
ers, and flash warnings anywhere 
in the building. Lights on the con- 
trol panel correspond with key 
security areas, to locate trouble 











California Bank’s 


By 
ROBERT BERGEN 


Los Angeles Correspondent 


designed in stainless steel, as part of 
the overall architectural concept, and 
presented to the delighted news- 
dealer. 

The 18-story structure also is sig- 
nificant in that it is the first building 
of more than 13 stories to be com- 
pleted in downtown Los Angeles 
since repeal of the height limit re- 
striction in 1956. 

Under construction since March 
10, 1958, it begins 61 feet below the 
street with the main vault and three 
parking floors. The first three floors 
above ground, faced with solid, win- 
dowless Glacier Blue granite, end in 
a landscaped set back of 23 feet sur- 
rounding the fouth floor executive 
level. The tower shaft continues for 
the remaining 15 floors. 


new 18-story $14,500,000 head office in Los 


The bank’s unorthodox approach 
in its head office planning took shape 
three years ago when industrial de- 
signer Henry Dreyfuss, rather than 
an interior decorator, was engaged 
to create the interior. 

Explains Board Chairman Frank 
L. King: “We wanted more than 
‘interior decoration.’ We tried instead 
to visualize 370,000 square feet of 
efficient working environment for 
2,100 employees.” 

This meant imaginative space lay- 
out for smooth traffic and work flow, 
carefully controlled lighting and 
acoustics—and custom made tools, 
not only furniture with built-in con- 
veniences, but elevator cabs, drinking 
fountains, signs and even the work- 
books on executives desks all designed 
to achieve an integrated “corporate 
character.” 

“When we moved in,” said one ex- 
ecutive, “we weren’t even allowed to 

See IDEA-PACKED BANK OFFICE — Page 113 
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Angeles, and its circular lobby 
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AN TDEA-PAGKED NEW BANKING) 





In place of the old wooden version, a new stainless Assistant Cashier E. L. Jesse demonstrates how directors room can 
steel newsstand was installed in front of the bank become three separate rooms. Wall consists of panels which fold 
in keeping with the overall architectural concept. back into wall closet and are concealed. When walls are folded and one 
It was presented gratis to the delighted newsdealer large room emerges, separate tables combine to seat 28 persons 





Specially designed cages have two cash drawers for tellers of varying Executive desks consist of two units: a conference table 
heights, two vaults, built-in waste basket. Foot alarm can be triggered sans drawers, and a storage unit. Built-in phone (Vice- 
by raising toe. A recessed L-shaped space has been provided so teller President V. Winfrey shows retractable cord) is over 

can swing on stool. Built-in facilities result in clear work surfaces sliding waste basket; panel also has intercom controls 


Management floor, as seen from elevators, is divided by teakwood panels in the shape of a cross, each quadrant of which embraces 
an executive “office” or reception area. Each ceiling light panel drops down on hinges for easy servicing 











Dumb waiter elevator in mail room. Incoming mail is sorted by 
floor; operator dials the floor and places basket in opening at 
right. Other floors put basket in left elevator and it returns 
automatically via conveyor system. The panel above floor dial is 
trouble control; panel light indicates the location of any jam 


avond spillage 





Entrance to securities vault is guarded by two electronically 
operated doors leading through cage; the first door always 
closes and locks automatically before the second will open. 
Protected guard instructs visitor, once inside the glass 
enclosure, to register. Emerging is Ad Manager M. Donnelly 
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Free coffee is available at these built-in Example of attention to detail: when customer leaves inspection room outside 
stations located on all floors of the bank. vault, door locks automatically until guard checks for belongings. Then, door is 
Lunches can be parked in refrigerator unit designed to “cock” open three inches to show that the room is not occupied 


Senior Vice-President Wayne Glover, head of bond department, shows customer group touring bank the bond price “tote 
board” similar to those used by investment banking firms. Attendants post price changes on various issues as they occur 
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ALLIED SMALL BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


Investment Capital for Business and Industry 
Administrative Office: 7720 Wisconsin Ave, Bethenda, Md., Oliver 63233 
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Now in the black, with net profit of $16,799 in past seven months, and bigger earnings expected 


heport: AN SOIC AN ACTION 


Some policies developed and lessons learned, by one of 
the first small business investment corporations formed 


LLIED SMALL BUSINESS. In- 
vestment Corporation was the 
third company in the United 

States to obtain a license to go into 
business as a small business invest- 
ment corporation. In the year and 
a half since we went into operation, 
we have learned some lessons and de- 
veloped some policies which might be 
of benefit to other groups wanting to 
avail themselves of the investment 
opportunities provided under the 
Small Business Investment Act and 
its amendments. 

Allied proceeds on two basic prin- 

ciples: 

* We do not confine ourselves to 
one particular form of investment. 
Purchasing convertible debentures to 
provide equity capital to activate a 
paper mill project in Vermont is just 
as sound an investment as making a 
long term secured loan to give the 
needed boost for an apartment house 
development in Seattle, Washington. 
* We recognize no _ geographical 
limitations. We have already loaned 
funds from New England to Cali- 
fornia, and we consider any worth- 
while situation throughout’ the 
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GEORGE W. DeFRANCEAUX 


President, Allied Small Business 
Investment Corporation, 
Washington, D.C. 


United States and its possessions. 

As one of the very first organiza- 
tions to enter the SBIC field, Allied 
did a considerable amount of pioneer- 
ing, and as one of the initial ex- 


plorers I think that I can present a 
useful report based on proven ac- 
complishments and clearly foreseen 
prospects. 

Our small business investment 
company is a financial success. Our 
first six months of existence as a 
small business investment company 
were hard going, for the initial costs 
of organization had to be met before 
income began to build up in offset- 
ting volume. However, during our 
second six months, the half-year 
ended March 31, 1960, we showed a 
profit of 2614 cents per share before 
taxes on our 130,000 outstanding 
shares. Estimated earnings for the 
ensuing year, ending March 31, 1961, 
are in the range of $105,000 or 81 
cents per share before taxes. 

We base our program on diversity 
of enterprises. We are buyers of 
growth opportunities, not going over- 
board on any one type or regional 
enterprise but always on the lookout 
for the type of situation where a 
modest investment makes the differ- 
ence between a profitable venture and 
a vain dream. 

See AN SBIC IN ACTION—Page 116 
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APAN’S | spectacular postwar 
J growth has overshadowed tre- 
mendous spurts in West Ger- 
many and Italy and focused attention 
on Japanese banking policies. The 
commercial banks have been the 
mainstay in the quick comeback, pro- 
viding the funds to keep the econ- 
omy rolling in high gear. 
Conventional bankers might ques- 
tion some of the financing techniques 
utilized in this industrial renais- 
sance, but Japan’s 92 million people 
have never enjoyed greater prosper- 
ity. New factories are springing into 
existence and older establishments 
are expanding to meet the rising 
wave of consumer demand. Export 
trade is also flourishing. 
This might lead one to believe that 
inflation poses a problem. But this is 
not the case. The wholesale price 





Industrial renaissance depends 
heavily on bank credit 
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By 
KIYOSHI KODAIRA 


Director, Takachiho-Koeki, K.K., 
Dealer in Japan, Sole Agent, 
Burroughs Corporation 


index, based on 1950 prices, stood at 
164.8 in April. Since 1951, however, 
bank loans and the money supply 
have quadrupled and the gross na- 
tional product has almost tripled. 
One of the principal reasons for 
this overall growth is the frugality 
of the populace; over the past decade 
savings have averaged from 10 per 
cent to 30 per cent of Japan’s gross 
national product, previding a strong 
capital base for industry expansion. 
But even this high level of savings 
hasn’t been adequate to meet the 
capital needs of the mushrooming 
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economy, forcing the banks to resort 
to overloading procedures. The lat- 
ter is a system whereby the banks 
loan out more money than they have 
on deposit. 

The practice has drawn sharp crit- 
icism from the Bank of Japan, the 
central bank, which recently imposed 
minor reserve requirements aimed at 
curtailing lending operations of the 
banks. Under the new reserve de- 
posit system of September, 1959, 
Japanese city banks with more than 
$56 million on deposit are required 
to keep reserves of 144 per cent of 
demand deposits and % of one per 
cent of fixed or time deposits. 

These are token requirements com- 
pared to bank reserve ratios in the 
United States, but they emphasize a 
get-tough policy on the part of the 
Bank of Japan. The move has had 


Two of the foremost Japanese commercial banks 


The Mitsui Bank, left, will soon move from this head office to new 
Tokyo office building, second largest in Japan. Below is The 
Mitsubishi Bank head office, which is also located in Tokyo 


Burroughs Clearing House 











At the right is the Ginza Branch office of The Daiwa Bank, whose head office is in Osaka 


Typical bustling street scene in Tokyo, with a feminine touch of old Japan in the foreground 


great psychological effect on banks. 

The official bank rate currently 
stands at 6.935 per cent, compared 
to 3% per cent in the United States, 
4 per cent in France, 5 per cent in 
Germany and Belgium and 6 per cent 
in Great Britain. In 1958, Japan’s 
bank rate was up to 8.4 per cent. 

Japanese savers, meantime, have 
strong ineentives to build up their 
accounts. They earn 5 to 6 per cent 
interest on their time deposits and a 
little over 2 per cent for demand or 
ordinary deposits. These are also 
high by Western standards, as are 
the interest rates to borrowers. The 
latter range from 5 to more than 13 
per cent, with the bulk of the bor- 
rowers paying about 8 per cent an- 
nually. 

There are comparatively few busi- 
nessmen that can obtain funds at the 
lowest rate, because of the high re- 
turns on other investments. Yields 
on government bonds and corporate 
debentures, for example, have been 
running close to 6.3 per cent and 7.9 
per cent, respectively, while local 
non-exempt government bonds have 
been drawing’ 7.7 per cent interest. 

The 6.935 per cent discount rate 
allows little working room for the 
commercial bank that is loaning out 
its funds at 8 per cent. But the cen- 
tral bank is more concerned about 
the liquidity position of the capital 
market, which still has to regain its 
postwar prominence. The corporate 
bond market is. practically non- 
existent, forcing corporate reliance 
on bank loans. 
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The inactivity of other strong in- 
vestment facilities has increased the 
flow of savings into time deposits, 
which account for nearly 55 per cent 
of Japanese bank deposits, compared 
to only 18 per cent in the United 
States. 

The comparative absence of a na- 
tional debt also contributes to the 
banking system’s tendency to over- 
loan its funds. A series of balanced 
budgets and regular surpluses has 


dropped the national debt to a little 
over $3 billion. Only 40 per cent of 
this debt is in the form of long-term 
government bonds. Most of it is rep- 
resented by short-term bills, and 
about 10 per cent by foreign cur- 
rency bonds. 

As the Treasury shows a surplus, 
it places the excess into its account 
at the Bank of Japan. This provides 
the central bank with more available 
credit and the commercial institu- 


Bank of Japan, central bank, supports active loan policy 














JAPAN’S AMAZING INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 
Comparative Index of Industrial Production: 1953 = 100 


holding back credit 

to other fields. 
This restrictive 

policy has handi- 





capped smaller in- 
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paying as much as 
10 per cent inter- 





est on their loans. 
These are non-col- 





lateral type loans, 





too, meted out on 
the basis of the 





credit - worthiness 
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Consumer instal- 
ment credit, a U.S. 
mainstay, has bare- 





ly penetrated the 





Japanese loan field, 
as commercial bank- 








Achieved without strong inflation trend 


tions have proved quite flexible and 
ready to take advantage of it. Dur- 
ing the past two years, for instance, 
the individual banks have at one time 
or another loaned out funds equalling 
125 per cent of their deposits. 

Most of this credit is placed in the 
hands of large and medium-sized 
corporations in the basic industries, 
in line with banking efforts to keep 
the economy growing. Since 1958, an 
advisory group of members of the 
Japanese Bankers Association has 
been funneling available funds to 
such key industries as electric power, 
shipbuilding, iron, steel and coal, and 


ing concentrates on 
promoting big busi- 
ness. 

Actually, this is 
commercial bank- 
ing’s primary func- 
tion under the Japanese banking sys- 
tem, which is divided into a number 
of lending institutions. Each is or- 
ganized to handle a specific function. 
There are, for example, 72 mutual 
loans and savings banks, 6 trust 
banks, 3 long-term credit banks, 64 
local banks, and 13 city banks, in ad- 
dition to the Bank of Japan, which 
is the bank of issue. 

The 13 city banks with their 1,765 
branches control most of the coun- 
try’s deposits. On December 31, 1959, 
for instance, they held 4,700,087,000,- 
000 yen ($13,055,400,000) in deposits, 
compared to holdings of 2,404,534,- 


000,000 yen ($6,679,200,000) by the 


‘64 local banks and their 3,605 


branches. The city banks accounted 
for 3,977,032,000,000 yen in loans 
against 1,873,006,000,000 yen for the 
local banks. 

The long-term credit banks and 
their 30 branches had 81,362,000,000 
yen in deposits, and loans and dis- 
counts of 748,878,000,000 yen; while 
the trust banks and their 123 
branches held 227,470,000,000 yen 
and 203,894,000,000 yen, respectively ; 
and the mutual loans and savings 
banks, with 1,975 branches, held 
854,958,000,000 yen in instalments 
and deposits and 763,132,000,000 yen 
in loans and discounts. 

The city banks include; Fuji Bank, 
Tokyo; Sumitomo Bank, Osaka; Mit- 
subishi Bank, Tokyo; Sanwa Bank, 
Osaka; Industrial Bank of Japan, 
Tokyo; Tokai Bank, Nagoya; Dai- 
Ichi, Tokyo; Mitsui Bank, Tokyo; 
Nippon Kangyo Bank, Tokyo; Kyowa 
Bank, Tokyo; and Daiwa _ Bank, 
Osaka. They set the course for the 
competition, and are known for their 
up-to-date thinking in advertising, 
operations, etc. 

One interesting parallel between 
the Japanese and U.S. financial scene 
relates to prevailing differences of 
opinion on how closely the central 
bank should be tied to government 
monetary and fiscal policy, or be in- 
dependent of political pressures. 

Under one plan drafted by a Fi- 
nancial System Study Council. the 
state would own all of Bank of 
Japan’s capital, and the board of di- 
rectors of the central bank would be- 
come part of a new policy committee 
which would be controlled by the 
Minister of Finance. 

The reorganization plan would 


Close-up scenes at Fuji Bank, largest of Japan’s commercial banking institutions 


Doll helps keep children 
amused at deposit window 


56 


Japanese tellers are very 
fast at counting currency 


Accountant adds column of 
figures, using an abacus 
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Tokyo head office of the Dai-Ichi Bank. Note the ample seating facilities in the lobby 


give the policy committee power to 
set official bank rates and determine 
bank reserve ratios. Bank of Japan 
officials have opposed the proposed 
change, on the basis that political 
interference would threaten currency 
stability. Proponents claim that 
monetary policy should be closely co- 
ordinated with other economic poli- 
cies, as a final responsibility of the 
Ministry of Finance. The question of 
revising the Bank of Japan Law re- 
mains stalemated thus far. 

The Bank’s headquarters are lo- 
cated in Tokyo, placing it in an ad- 
vantageous spot, for most of the 
larger banks have their head offices 
there, too. But there are 30 Bank of 
Japan branches, 14 local offices and 
additional agencies in other sections 
of the country to enforce its direc- 
tives. 

The Bank of Japan does not mince 
words. It generally will prewarn the 
banks of its plans and advise them 
to correct a problem unless they want 
the central bank to follow through. 
This has led to some clashes between 
Masamachi Yamagiwa, Governor of 
the Bank of Japan, and the heads of 
the larger banks: 

Another rather outspoken individ- 
ual is Takashi Ihara, head of the 
Bank of Tokyo, the Japanese bank of 
foreign exchange. Mr. Ihara —has 
fostered Japan’s swift recovery from 
the foreign exchange crisis of 1957. 
He is one of the chief advocates of 
free trade and has been arguing for 
the lifting of restrictive quotas on 
foreign goods. His argument is 
trengthened by Japan’s gold re- 
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serves which totaled $1,361,000,000 
in March, 1960, and the fact that 
Japan is showing a favorable balance 
of trade with most of its customers. 
There is one other Tokyo institu- 
tion that carries a great deal of au- 
thority—the Tokyo Clearing House. 
It not only serves as the recognized 
adjuster of check clearings among 
the banks, but it also acts as an 
information center on the credit- 
worthiness of banking customers. 
The typical checking account cus- 
tomer, for instance, has established 
himself as a good customer, or he 
wouldn’t have a checking account. 
In Japan, the checking account cus- 


tomer must also have a savings ac- 
count with the bank, and quite often 
must wait for bank approval of the 
checking account. Even then he must 
toe the line. If he overdraws on his 
checking account, he is warned that 
the privilege may be taken away 
from him. The second time he over- 
draws on his account it is closed and 
a memorandum is sent to the Tokyo 
Clearing House field, for future ref- 
erence by the other city institutions. 
Business firms are generally af- 
forded overdraft privileges on their 
checking accounts. But the customer 
and the bank usually agree to a limit, 
See JAPANESE BANKING BOOM—Page 112 


In foreground, The Sanwa Bank on Midosuji Boulevard, Osaka 
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Iron strong man made for Mr. Bimson 
by his father, who was a b 


prowess feats. 


In his youth, Carl Bimson’s hobby 
was bending spikes and similar 
Now he’s... 


The Banking “Strong Man’ 
From Arizona 


HERE is a big man out in Ari- 

zona who has assumed the big 

job of president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. And, if 
past performances are any indica- 
tion, 6 foot, 214-inch Carl Bimson, 
president of the Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, will be equal to the 
task. 

As any of his predecessors could 
tell him, one of the qualities Mr. Bim- 
son will need most as A.B.A. presi- 
dent is strength, and as far as this 
particular attribute is concerned, he 
has an adequate abundance. In his 
youth, he was fascinated by the per- 
formance of a strong man at a circus, 
and was encouraged by his father, 
a blacksmith in Berthoud, Colorado, 
to practice the art as a hobby. In 
later years, his father presented him 
with a replica of a strong man which 
he fashioned in his blacksmith shop 
as a tribute to Mr. Bimson’s notable 


Personal glimpses of popular and likable new 


By 
THOMAS L. CARRY 


Associate Editor, 
Burroughs Clearing House 


weight-lifting accomplishments. 

Although he didn’t know it at the 
time, pursuit of the hobby taught 
Mr. Bimson two things that were to 
be great assets in his banking career. 
The first was the need for patience, 
and the second was the importance 
of proper training. In another way, 
the hobby also taught him that the 
difference between profit and loss in- 
variably lies in proper planning. 

By the time he entered Colorado 
A & M College, Denver (now Colo- 
rado State University), Mr. Bimson 
was quite adept at strong man feats. 
He spent many hours entertaining 
his Sigma Chi fraternity brothers by 
bending bridge spikes, breaking 















Phctnerap is now the principal 
hobby of new A.B.A. president 










horse shoes and pushing spikes 
through 2 x 4’s with his bare hands. 

The lesson in profit and loss came 
in what Mr. Bimson laughingly calls 
his one “professional’’ strong man 
appearance. At the request of one of 
his fraternity brothers, whose father 
was president of a local school board, 
Mr. Bimson agreed to appear at one 
of the board’s social functions as a 
strong man for a fee of $5. 

“Of course,” Mr. Bimson recalls, 
“T spent about $2 for props, which 
included steel rods, horse shoes, 
spikes, etc. After the show, I discov- 
ered the board was having a box so- 
cial, and the only way I could get 
anything to eat was to bid on a box 
lunch. I ended up paying $5 for the 
food. This was enough to convince me 
that I should remain an amateur.” 

But as far as banking is concerned, 
Mr. Bimson is a real professional, 
and the progressiveness of his ideas 


president of the American Bankers 


He also enjoys home. in Phoents 
at his city 
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Working view of Mr. Bimson at Phoenix 
headquarters of fabulously successful 
Valley National Bank, shown at right 


Key word is “progressive” 


on the subject will undoubtedly be 
reflected in his stewardship of the 
A.B.A. The highlights of his own 
career in banking show graphically 
what a progressive banker he is, and 
to some degree the direction the 
A.B.A. will take under his leadef- 
ship. 

After leaving college, Mr. Bimson 
worked for a short time for the 
Mountain States Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and also was em- 
ployed by a real estate property man- 
agement firm. Following a short stint 
as manager of financial relations for 
the Federal Housing Administration 
in Arizona, he joined Valley Bank at 
a lesser salary than he could have had 
from a utility company which had 
offered him a job simultaneously with 
the bank. 

He joined the bank as head of the 
instalment loan department, where 
he consolidated all the lending opera- 
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tions in this category and greatly ex- 
panded the program. This was his 
“first love’ in banking, and accounts 
for the fact that his big interest to- 
day remains on the credit side of the 
business. 

It was at this early stage in his 
career that he was impressed with 
the importance of properly trained 
personnel. “When I transferred from 
instalment lending to the manage- 
ment side of the bank,” he recalls, 
“I had to train my successor. As a 
result, I was maintaining two offices 
at the same time. It was rough.” 
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Travel map given Mr. Bimson by the Valley National staff shows his trips, 
totaling more than 60,000 miles, taken while he was A.B.A. vice-president 


To some extent this experience 
was instrumental in Valley Bank’s 
establishing a formalized, long-range 
management training program in 
1950. Previously this had been on a 
hit and miss basis. Now, for a period 
of three years, the trainees are not 
permanently assigned to any partic- 
ular department but work in all parts 
of the bank. During the past decade, 
169 men have been hired to go 
through the training program, 98 of 
them have received assignments, and 
28 are still in training. Thus there 

See BANKING’s STRONG MAN—Page 117 


Association, Not shown is one of his foremost attributes: a keen and enduring interest in people 


The Bimson family . . . Carl, Irene, 
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OUR JOB: KEEPING KAISER’S MAGNIFICENT 
NEW HEADQUARTERS WHITE-GLOVE CLEAN 


No job is too big for the Giant Janitor, and our recent assignment proves it. The new Kaiser 
Center, Oakland, California, is the largest office building west of Chicago; 980,000 square feet 
to be exact. It is only one of the thousands of buildings, large and small, 
that American services each year throughout the U.S. and Canada. Like 
to put our skill and experience to work for you? Just give us a call. 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTENANCE CO. 
CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF OUTSTANDING JANITOR SERVICE 
SERVING MORE THAN 40 CITIES THROUGHOUT THE U. S. AND CANADA 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 335 FELL ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. OR CONSULT YOUR TELEPHONE BOOK 
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Federal Farm Agencies 
Offer Loan Opportunities 

Risk-free loans at 4 percent, with 
no servicing, are advertised for sale 
to banks by the Farmers Home 
Administration, whose officials are 
frankly wondering why only 2,000 in- 
stitutions have taken advantage of 
the agency’s investment opportuni- 
ties. 

Assistant Administrator C. Wilder 
Smith says that interest rate changes 
should quicken bankers’ interest in 
the three available types of invest- 
ments. They are: 

* Individual loan notes, fully in- 
sured by the Government, averaging 
$15,000 with a 4-percent return to 
the investor and a 5-year optional 
redemption period, renewable. 

* Blocks of notes up to $2,500,000 
bearing 4 percent, offered to the in- 
stitution which wants the facility 
and ease of committing a sizable 
amount in one large bite. 

* Marketable notes redeemable in 
30 days, bearing 3 percent, with a 
12-month renewal feature. These 
notes are competitive in the short- 
term market, and have full Govern- 
ment guarantees. 

Meanwhile, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration observes that farmers 
are increasingly substituting capital 
for labor in their operations. F.C.A. 
Governor R. B. Tootell said farmers 
last year borrowed more than $4 bil- 
lion through the agency-sponsored 
facilities. The funds are raised by the 
sale of bonds and debentures to the 
public. Unlike the Farmers Home 
Administration securities, the F.C.A. 
paper does not carry the Govern- 
ment’s guarantee. 
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Williams Takes Post 
As F.H.L.B.B. Director 

One of the few political nomina- 
tions cleared by the special session 
of Congress was that of Joseph J. 
Williams, Jr., to be a member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
filling the unexpired term of William 
J. Hallahan, who resigned for rea- 
sons of health after the gruelling 
experience of long and hostile Con- 
gressional hearings in the Long 
Beach case. 

Mr. Williams, at 55, is a veteran 
Virginia State legislator and was a 
founder of the Franklin Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of Rich- 
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Albert J. Robertson, left, swears in 
FHLBB board member J. J. Williams, Jr. 


Won quick appointment 


mond. Being a Democratic nominee 
to the bi-partisan Board, with the 
hearty endorsement of both Virginia 
Senators, he won Senate confirma- 
tion in jig time. 
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Savings-Loans Ponder 
Reserves, Taxes, Dividends 

In the display windows of many 
savings and loan association offices 
the notices point out that savings 
received as late as the 20th of the 
month will be credited with dividends 
from the first. Previously, the grace 
period was about ten days. 


This is significant in the develop- 
ment of techniques in the competi- 
tion for savings. It is equally signifi- 
cant in the pattern of pressures upon 
savings institutions of all types, in- 
cluding the commercial banks which 
vie for time and savings deposits. 

Trade association leaders in the 
savings and loan industry, as well as 
officials of the supervisory agency, 
have long since warned associations 
to think clearly before embarking 
upon a rate-competition drive for 
savings funds. There are some I-told- 
you-so’s being heard now, as the 
market demand for housing slips and 
takes the edge off the once-acute de- 
mand for financing. 

With savings funds at a high cost 
level and mortgages providing in- 
vestment outlets at rates which are 
tending to soften, the savings and 
loan institutions are under pressure 
from two other directions: (1) The 
feeling held by many inside and out- 
side the industry that required re- 
serves against losses are too low for 
adequate protection of holders of 
share accounts; and (2) The ever- 
present Tax Equality threat, now in 
the form of the Mason Bill before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

Savings and loan analysts are hard 
put to provide an answer to the latter 
dilemma. How to pay more taxes and 
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still add to reserves, out of the mar- 
gin between high cost of savings 
funds and uncertain income from 
mortgage loans? 
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Advance Refunding 
Pressed on Federal Debt 


A hostile Congress refused to per- 
mit the Treasury to exceed the pre- 
viously established statutory limit 
of 41%4 percent on bonds issued at 
longer than five-year term. 

At issue was the point whether the 
Treasury would submit by allowing 
the maturity of long-term debt to 
shrink by reason of inability to put 
new issues on the market at prices 
that would bring in buyers. 

Much of this is familiar to all 
bankers, but there is a wispy point 
to be noted. The way the law reads, 
the Treasury cannot put more than 
the statutory 444 percent coupon on 
a long-term bond. But the law does 
not say that the Secretary of the 
Treasury cannot sell that same 444 
percent bond at a discount, running 
the yield somewhat higher. In fact, 
the Treasury has dabbled in this tech- 
nique in some of it most recent op- 
erations. 

At this hour, with the political 
campaign rolling along, the Treasury 
is playing cards face-up. The cur- 
rent advance-refunding operation 
was announced by Undersecretary 
Julian B. Baird on the basis that 
“You can quote every word I say.” 

What he said was that the Treas- 
ury, though disappointed by the re- 
fusal by Congress to raise the per- 
missible long-term bond rate, has 
found ways and means to win its 


aims by the advance-refunding pro- 
visions of the bill which include ad- 
vantages for savings bonds holders. 

Advance refunding of the World 
War II* bonds (2% percent) is 
stretching out the offering of new 
issues to the end of the century. It 
is a par-for-par deal, with the new 
bonds bearing 3% percent. 

There has been enormous pow-wow 
about the increase of one percent in 
the rate of the advance refunding. 
This should be judged in relation to 
the historical facts that: (1) At the 
time of the issue of the 2% percents, 
the nation was at war and the cost of 
money was a matter of laughter; and 
(2) At that time, nobody but the 
faithful found reason to expect that 
the Federal Reserve would so quickly 
emerge from the Treasury jail. 

In a moment of thought, one may 
recall that it was just 50 years ago 
that wise men, over the years, ex- 
perienced in central banking, devised 
the Federal central bank system. 

This central bank system rests 
philosophically on the independence 
of the central bank from manipula- 
tion by the political administration. 
So long as this independence exists— 
it was restored March 4, 1951 by the 
famous “accord”—interest rates are 
set by the laws of supply and demand. 
When business activity is high, the 
demand for money increases and so 
does its price. 

Congressional 


critics, reacting 


strongly to the advance refunding 
proposal, termed Mr. Baird’s justifi- 
cation “midsummer madness,” and 
held to the theory that the effect of 
the operation was to saddle borrow- 
ers with high interest rates for the 
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remainder of the 20th century. 
Mr. Baird’s reply was to issue an 
explanatory booklet entitled “Debt 
Management and Advance Refund- 
ing,”’ which is now being distributed. 
As many copies as are desired can be 
obtained by writing to the Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Legislative Round-up: 
Actions and Prospects 

The Eighty-Sixth Congress, after 
staging a futile special session dur- 
ing the leap-year election campaign, 
has finally turned in its tally sheet 
—and from the standpoint of law- 
making for financial institutions the 
score is a good one. Particularly re- 
ferring to the leadership of the Sen- 
ate and House Banking Committees, 
matters on which Congressional 
action was needed were pushed 
through, and matters on which there 
was doubt in terms of need or States’ 
rights were set aside for later delib- 
eration. 

Among the major accomplishments 
of the retiring Congress were: (1) 
The revision of the F.D.I.C. deposit 
insurance assessment formula, which 
finally cleared by unanimous agree- 
ment; (2) The reckoning of vault 
cash as a portion of required reserves 
of member banks and the equaliza- 
tion of New York and Chicago banks 
with those of other large cities; 
(3) Enactment of up-to-date revi- 
sions of the National Bank Act and 
other laws administered by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, effecting 
many of the changes proposed by the 
Financial Institutions Act which the 
previous Congress failed to pass; (4) 
Clearing up, at last, the authority of 
Federal agencies in the regulation of 
bank mergers, with special reference 
to the intrusive habits of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; (5) Making perma- 
nent the law freezing the expansion 
of holding company activity in the 
savings and loan industry. 

In the financial field, there are sev- 
eral matters which the adjourning 
Congress passed along to the new 
Congress which meets in January. 
The best example of this go-slow 
feeling is the “emergency” housing 
bill cleared by the House Banking 
Committee on a party-line vote, only 
to perish in the traffic-light Rules 
Committee. 

Another challenge to the new Con- 
gress will be the Truth-in-Interest 
bill, sponsored by Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, Democrat of Illinois. The 
basic idea is that all consumer loan 
and sales finance contracts (if there 
is a difference) must be reduced to 
a common denominator of simple 
annual interest. Aside from the 
mathematical troubles that this 
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would entail, there remains the fact 
that people in some specific areas 
cannot borrow sales credit on equal 
terms with people in other areas and 
other circumstances. 

Here is a list of some of the mat- 
ters which the new Congress will 
inherit when it organizes next year: 

* Amendments to the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956 were sug- 
gested by the Federal Reserve Board 
at the specified due date, May 9, 1958. 
Some are inherently incisive, but the 
Congressional committees have the 
feeling that the bank holding com- 
pany situation is working out all 
right. 

* Whether the Comptroller of the 
Currency should be automatically a 
Board member and Vice Chairman of 
the F.D.I.C. is an issue resembling 
a beat-up football. With all due trib- 
ute to the incumbent Ray M. Gidney, 
the view of State bankers is that the 
Comptroller should not be the swing- 
man on the F.D.I.C. board. 

* Ownership of the stock of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, now held 
by member banks, is under attack 
by Representative Wright Patman, 
Democrat of Texas, who proposes 
that the stock be paid off and all 
banks be entitled to purchase a dog- 
tag membership in the Federal Re- 
serve for $10. How he arrived at the 
$10 fee is obscure, as between 10 
cents and $10,000. The special ses- 
sion hearings went far afield, with 
very little attention to the subject 
matter of the bill. 

* A proposal to order the Mint to 
strike a coin commemorating the 
centennial of the National Bank Act 
in the midst of the Civil War’s fi- 
nancing problems has encountered 
Treasury opposition. The Treasury 
yields, somewhat unwillingly, to 
strike medals for the centenaries of 
John Brown’s raid and Grandma 
Moses, but resists the origination of 
a coin of legal tender. 


Sd ¢ ¢ 


Mr. Eisenhower Vetoes 
Lien Priority Bill 

An effort to produce legislation 
clarifying the priority of tax and 
other liens in bankruptcy cases 
cleared Congress in its closing hours, 
but ran into a Presidential veto at- 
tributable to Treasury opposition. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion, which supported the bill, con- 
ceded that the veto came as no sur- 
prise, and that the defects pointed 
out by the President were subject to 
valid criticism. Primarily, the Treas- 
ury objected to a feature of the bill 
which would in some cases give a 
mortgage priority over a tax lien, 
even though the tax lien was filed 
before the mortgage was recorded. 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








Omaha, Nebraska, has lost one of 
its top bankers, Ellsworth Moser. He 
has retired as board chairman and 
chief executive officer of the United 
States National Bank of Omaha. He 
joined the bank in 1928. 

He is now associated with Harris, 
Upham & Co., New York City stock 
exchange firm, as manager of the in- 
vestment department at its Omaha 
office. 

Edward W. Lyman, president of 
the bank, and Dean Vogel, executive 
vice-president, are sharing manage- 
nent responsibilities at the bank. 

= 


William G. Foulke has been made 
an executive 
vice - president 
at the Provi- 
dent Trades- 
mens Bank and 
Trust Com- 
pany, Philadel- 
phia. 

He had been 
senior vice- 
president of the 
trust division. 
Frank T. How- 
ard, vice-presi- 
dent, is now in charge of the trust 
activity. 





W. G. FOULKE 


* 


Bankers who are sometimes con- 
cerned about the time-consuming 
efforts of their staffs in Community 
Fund campaigns may take heart from 
the accompanying photo showing this 
year’s charity fund workers at Con- 
‘tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company. 

More than 100 members of the Chi- 
cago bank’s staff are assisting in 
either the city-wide Crusade of Mercy 





ELLSWORTH MOSER 


Switches affiliations in Omaha 


or in the bank’s own Red Feather 
drive. At the far left is David M. 
Kennedy, board chairman, while Ed- 
ward D. Benninghoven, vice-presi- 
dent, is shown at the far right. Mr. 
Benninghoven is directing the in- 
bank drive. 
7 


Seven bankers have been elected 
presidents of local controls, or chap- 
ters of the Controllers Institute of 
America. Those named to the office 
include: Ray F. Basten, senior vice- 
president and controller, First Na- 
tional Bank of Miami; Carl A. Gunk- 
ler, Jr., vice-president, Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; William H. Farrar, 
Huntington National Bank of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; H. W. Fraser, Jr., vice- 
president, Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta; Joseph M. 
Gahn, comptroller, National Commer- 


As far as Chicago bank is concerned, charity is important 
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cial Bank and Trust Company of 
Albany, New York; Robert H. Shep- 
ler, vice-president and comptroller, 
Denver United States National Bank, 
Denver, Colorado; and William C. 
Whitney, Old Kent Bank and Trust 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


* 


The Dime Savings Bank of Wil- 
liamsburg, New York, has upgraded 
two of its veterans. Theodore A. 
Malmberg, who has been with the 
bank 39 years, is now president, while 
former Treasurer Mark Earl Jolls, a 
35-year staff member, has been elected 
vice-president. 

° 


LeFebure Corporation’s new assist- 
ant to the president, L. R. Addington, 
is former vice-president and general 
sales manager of Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company. 

He has an extensive background in 
the business equipment field and will 
work out of the head office in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

. 


The First National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of San Diego’s investment 
research activities 
have been bol- 
stered by the elec- 
tion of William 
G. Maas as vice- 
president in 
charge of the de- 
partment. 

Mr. Maas _ has 
been in the securi- 
ties business for 
30 years and had 
been manager of 
the investment research department 
of Glore, Forgan & Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





W. G. MAAS 


e 


Moving down the street is Jack 
Logan, who has left the First Na- 
tional Bank of Odessa, Texas, to take 
on the executive vice-presidency at 
the National Bank of Odessa. 
. 


is an 
additional title being worn by Clifford 
D. Cherry, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Greyhound Corporation, 
Chicago. 


Assistant to the president 


* 


Hubert B. Chappell, vice-president 
in charge of The Hanover Bank’s 
London, England, office, has been 
elected president of the local Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Chappell is a native of Mary- 
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land, but has been at the London 
office since 1938, except for a few 
years during World War II. 


° 


Forty-year banking veteran A. Scott 
Offutt has been named president of 
the First National Bank of Washing- 
ton, D. C. He had been president of 
the Anacostia National Bank. He has 
been succeeded at his old post by 
John M. Harris, former vice-presi- 
dent and cashier. 

. 


Community relations is main baili- 
wick for radio-TV personality Ray 
Heatherton in 
his new post at 
the Franklin 
National Bank 
of Long Island, 
Mineola, New 
York. 

Mr. Heather- 


ton, former 
singer, Broad- 
way star and 
band leader, 


R. HEATHERTON will concen- 

trate on local 
school programs, club activities and 
community projects. He was formerly 
“Governor” of the “State of Long 
Island,” an honorary title annually 
awarded by the Long Island Public 
Relations Association when Long 
Island comically undertakes secession. 


4 


William H. Rudd has stepped up 
to cashier at the Chatham Bank of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

. 


Frank G. Wilson, Jr., has been 
elected president of Property Securi- 
ties Corporation, New York City- 
based realty financing firm. 


5 


Business development department 
changes at the Bank of America, San 
Francisco, include the naming of 
Vernon C. Richards, vice-president, 
to head the national division, while 


R. W. FELLMAN 


Business development main forte of these Californians 


Vv. C. RICHARDS 





Ralph W. Fellman, vice-president, 
moves on to Mr. Richard’s former 
slot at New York City. 

William E. Maxfield, vice-presi- 
dent, is now in charge of business 
development operations in California. 


o 


Managers of two of the largest U.S. 
savings and loan associations have 
been elected chief executives of the 
National League of Insured Savings 
Associations for 1961. Gerrit Vander 
Ende, president of the $245 million 
Pacific First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, has been named president of 
the trade organization, and Floyd 
Cramer, president of the $190 million 
Washington Heights Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of New York 
City, has been elected vice-president. 


5 


The opening of a 165-car parking 
garage in the new 20-story Commerce 
Building in Atlanta, Georgia, gave 
Mills B. Lane, Jr., president of the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
a chance to try out his new half-scale 
Model T Torpedo, shown below. 

Welcoming Mr. Lane, left, is J. E. 
Gunby, president of Central Parking, 
Inc., who seems quite amazed at see- 
ing the car, which was given to Mr. 
Lane by the McDonough Power 
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Equipment Company in Georgia. 
C&S is financing the Commerce 
Building project, which will house 10 
key commerce groups and the Com- 
merce Club. 
- 


Moving from the Omaha branch to 
take charge of the main office of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
is H. W. Pritz, former cashier. He 
‘eplaces retiring Vice-President R. L. 
Mathes. 


a 


At year-end, Cashier Ashel G. 
Bryan will become chief executive 
fficer of the 
Bowling Green 
Ohio) Banking 
Company, replac- 
ing President Le- 
Roy Monroe, 
whose resignation 
takes effect on 
December 31. 

Mr. Monroe is 
then moving over = 
to the State Bank A. G. BRYAN 
and Trust Com- 
pany, Defiance, Ohio, as executive 
vice-president. 





e 


The bulk of a $335,000 estate left 
by the late Wade H. Cooper, former 
president of three District of Colum- 
bia banks, has gone to charity. 

The 85-year-old banker set aside 
$200,000 to feed and clothe the “hun- 
gry children of Europe, Asia and 
Africa” through the inter-denomina- 
tional Church World Service of New 
York City. 

Mr. Cooper had served as president 
of the United States Savings Bank, 
Continental Trust Company, and the 
Commercial National Bank. 

e 


Senior vice-president is Heyward 
T. Denyes’ new title at The Bank of 
Virginia, Norfolk. He had been re- 
gional vice-president. 

7 


Four officers with a combined total 
of 85 years service with the Washing- 
ton Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, 
Washington, have been promoted. 
Fred A. Robinson, who has been with 
the bank 29 years, was made vice- 
president; Robert C. Burton, 25-year 
veteran, was named assistant’ vice- 
president; and Richard A. Hicks, a 
27-year man, was_ promoted _ to 
treasurer. 

William W. Ballew, who joined the 
bank in 1958, was made comptroller. 

+ 


Merging of Commonwealth Finan- 
cial Corporation and Associated Ac- 
ceptance Corporation into the new 
Commonwealth Financial Corpora- 
tion called for a realignment of titles. 

Morise Thal, former president of 
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At The Delaware County National Bank, Chester, Pa., Mr. D. E. Megronigle, 


“OUR 15 BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC BOOKKEEPING MACHINES CUT 






The seene: The Delaware County National Bank, Chester, Pa. The equipment: 
15 Burroughs F-4212 Electronic Bookkeeping Machines. The results, in the words 
of Mr. D. E. Megronigle, Vice President and Cashier: “Our 15 Burroughs Electronic 
Bookkeeping Machines cut through heavy posting loads with savings all along the 
line—in time, in expense and in the manual effort and decision-making requirements 
of our operators. The many automatic features of this equipment insure the utmost 
in accuracy and efficiency.” 


Next advance, the Burroughs VRC: “With the advent of Burroughs system of 
total automation with hard copy records, combined with true computer techniques and 
capacities, our course became clear—we’ve ordered a Burroughs B251 Visible Record 
Computer System.” VRC Reasons: “The VRC will give us command of the most 
advanced electronic methods of sorting and data processing. Its computer capabilities 
will create a depth and range of management information heretofore unavailable. We 
will, of course, take advantage of Burroughs Guaranteed Trade-In Allowance on our 
present equipment.” 

The Delaware County National Bank is one of many banks helped to ever-increasing levels of accounting efficiency by 


Burroughs advanced equipment. For details, action—and results—call our nearby branch now. Or write to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Vice President and Cashier, reports: 


| HEAVY POSTING LOADS WITH SAVINGS ALL ALONG THE LINE.” 


“Our next step will be 
total automation in its 
fastest, simplest, most 
convenient form — the 
Burroughs B251 Visible 
Record Computer Sys- 
tem, now on order.”’ 


Burroughs and VRC—TM’s 


=“ 282 Burroughs Corporation 
3 “NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Associated Acceptance, has _ been 
named president of the new corpora- 
tion, while Charles B. West was made 
executive vice-president. Mr. West 
was president of Consumer Finance 
Corporation. 

Other officers of the new Philadel- 
phia combine are Secretary Albert B. 
Gerber and Treasurer Raymond L. 
Freudberg. 


° 


On September 13, Stewart Cos- 
griff, chairman of the board and chief 
executive of the Denver United 
States National Bank, resigned. Tak- 
ing over the top post is Roger D. 


Knight, Jr., president of the bank. 

Mr. Cosgriff, who has been with 
the bank and its predecessors since 
1948, will continue to serve as a di- 
rector at the bank. 

Cris Dobbins, president of the Ideal 
Cement Company, was elected chair- 
man of the board. 


4 


When Johnny Schaaf, now 76, 
saw the marble lobby of United States 
National Bank of Portland, Ore- 
gon’s main office during opening cere- 
monies in 1917, he declared it. “an 
architectural masterpiece,” and stated 
his ambition of preserving that 























HYGIENIC 





Foot Comfort” 


MATS and RUNNERS 


Fatigue caused by standing on hard floors is 
eliminated when Hygienic Foot Comfort Mats 


are used. They offer restful, relaxing 
support to those who must work stand- 
ing — quickly pay for themselves with 
increased efficiency. Available in 8 
decorator colors with all edges beveled 
for safety and appearance. 


See your OFFICE SUPPLY DEALER 
or write to: Flooring Division, Dept. O 


THE HYGIENIC DENTAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON 10, OHIO, U.S.A. 






HERE'S THE SECRET... 
A beautiful rubber tile flooring bonded 
to a sponge rubber base provides proper 
support without being “mushy.” 



































Finishing up 43-year stint 


original beauty as he saw it that day. 

Mr. Schaaf worked on finishing and 
polishing of the marble that went 
into the lobby’s interior, remaining 
with the bank for 43 years as sole 
caretaker of the marble work. He was 
offered a retirement plan by the bank 
11 years ago but refused, explaining 
he was not yet ready to give up his 
lifetime’s work. 

The little man with the familiar 
striped suspenders—practically a fix- 
ture of U. S. National’s main office— 
recently admitted with great reluc- 
tance his marble polishing job was 
becoming difficult for him. 

Johnny was given a retirement al- 
lowance and a paid-up life insurance 
policy when he retired, by E. C. Sam- 
mons, chairman of the board. He 
was also presented a watch. 


° 


Harold G. Brownson, former vice- 
president in charge of Irving Trust 
Company of 
New York 
City’s branch 
office division, 
has stepped up 
to a senior 
vice-presidency 
at the bank. 

Mr. Brown- 
son is quite ac- 
tive in civic 
affairs and 
serves as direc- 
tor of several 
local companies. He is a Harvard Law 
School graduate and has been with 
the bank for the past 25 years. 





H. G. BROWNSON 


e 


Construction has started on the 
building for Racine, Wisconsin’s first 
new bank in 33 years. It is to be the 
Bank of Elmwood, which will be 
headed by Dexter D. Black, ‘district 
attorney for Racine county. 


» 
Montgomery Ward Credit Corpora- 
tion’s new vice-president and general 


manager is Russell T. Walker. He is 
a member of the New York, Michi- 
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America’s modern way of doing business 


wee : se age 


AIR EXPRESS speeds newly created parts to assembly site in time for car to bow at international auto show 


Air Express takes priority on all scheduled U. S. airlines 


AlR EXPRESS is in the auto business, now! This crew is just finishing off the latest model. Hours from 
now, it will bow at a glamorous auto show. Many new parts were completed just in time, and flown 
to this assembly point with jet speed. All 35 scheduled U.S. airlines pampered them with priority 


treatment. AiR EXPRESS trucks (13,000... many radio-dispatched) rushed them door-to-door at both 
ends of their flights. As each part arrived, the shipper got 


a teletype receipt. That’s service! AIR EXPRESS is in 


L_y— 
other businesses, too. It should be in yours. There’s no A | hep ee E ay & 
ae) 


finer partner and rates are low. One phone call is all it takes. 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY e GETS THERE FIRST VIA U.S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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COMPLETE 


is the word for our new concept of 
financial design service. |_] We can per- 
form any task—from site evaluation to 
multi-story building design. We can 
handle all phases, or work with local 
talent. [_] Our answer to your inquiry 
will be prompt, informative—and with- 
out obligation. (_] 





THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


1622 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 








gan, Pennsylvania and Illinois Bars, 
and also the American Society of 
Corporate Secretaries. His office will 
be at the Wilmington, Delaware, 
headquarters. 

. 4 


Banking pro- 
motion consultant 
Dr. Bruce M. 
Raymond, has 
teamed with sales 
executive J. R. 
McKinley to 
launch a new 
banking service 
organization , 
Raymac, Ince., 
Birmingham, 
Michigan. The 
firm will specialize in bank promotion 
and public relations consulting. 

Dr. Raymond, a former advertising 
account executive, was a pioneer in 
the field of on-the-job banking, a pro- 
gram whereby banks extend their 
service to customers via the mails. 

o 


B. M. RAYMOND 


Expansion at the Fayette National 
Bank and Trust Company of Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, has led to the 
appointment of John A. Buck as vice- 
president. He had been in charge of 
the local office of the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of 
Greene County. 

» 4 


Chase Manhattan Bank Vice-Presi- 
dent Roland C. Irvine has left the 
New York City 
institution to 
take on new 
duties as chair- 
man and chief 
executive offi- 
cer of the 
American State 
Bank in San 
Antonio, 
Texas. 

nm 6 we 8 
slated to retire 
on November 
30 but is moving to San Antonio in 
early October to take command. 

Thomas Bellinger, Chase Manhat- 
tan vice-president, has replaced Mr. 
Irvine as officer in charge of business 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 





R. C. IRVINE 


5 


J. S. Warshauer has advanced to 
vice-president of administration and 
finance at United Industrial Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 


* 


Recently cited for his work as 
chairman of the placement committee, 
Philadelphia chapter of the National 
Machine Accounting Association, was 
Frederick E. Lobb, center above, 












Earns gratitude of members 


manager, machine accounting depart- 
ment, Montgomery County Bank and 
Trust Company, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The award was made by Roger B. 
Gregory, right, president of the chap- 
ter, while Gerald M. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the bank beams. 

* 


T. Harle Giles, former chief man- 
ager for New South Wales, has re- 
tired from the Australia and New 
Zealand Bank Limited, Melbourne, 
due to ill health. 


Several operating department 
changes have been made at the City 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, Illinois. William E. Har- 
rison moved up to vice-president and 
comptroller, relinquishing his former 
title of auditor to Martin Rockholm, 
while Edmund Zanin has been made 
assistant comptroller. 

Arthur A. Bogaerts, Jr., and R. L. 
Kelley were named assistant vice- 
presidents. 

+ 


Commercial Trust Company of 
New Jersey, Jersey City, has elected 
Robert Swanson vice-president. He 
had been an assistant vice-president 
at the First National City Bank of 
New York City. 

+ 

The nation’s largest diversified 
small business investment corpora- 
tion, Growth Capital, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has named Paul T. Shirar 


Upgraded in Cleveland 


P. T. SHIRAR 


J.R. KRAUS 
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senior analyst of management serv- 
ices and elected James R. Kraus 
senior accountant-finance division. 

° 


Ohioan John Laurenson has been 

named trust officer at the Essex Trust 
Company, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 
He had been as- 
sistant vice-presi- 
dent and trust 
officer at The 
Reeves Banking & 
Trust Company, 
Dover, Ohio. 

He is a lawyer, 
practicing in Can- 
ton for many J. LAURENSON 
vears, while serv- 
ing as a member of the faculty at the 
William McKinley School of Law. 

e 


Former New York Savings Bank 
Vice-President John A. Maher has 
advanced to president of the Brevoort 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, succeed- 
ing Richard A. Brennan, who was 
named board chairman. 

Other promotions involved the 
naming of Terrence P. Smith as 
senior vice-president, Luke A. Baione 
as treasurer, James C. Ryan as vice- 
president, Aloysius J. Eiermann as 
assistant treasurer and George J. 
Peterson as assistant secretary. 

° 


Joining the First National Bank of 
Amarillo, Texas, as vice-president is 
Ira D. Blackburn, former staff mem- 
ber of the Exchange Bank and Trust 
Company of Dallas. 

. 


Establishment of an aggressive 
trust department is J. Luther Jordan, 
Jr.’s main duty in 
his new assign- 
ment as vice-presi- 
dent and trust 
officer at the Lou- 
isiana National 
sank, Batoa 
Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. 

For the past 12 
vears he has 
served as_ trust 
officer at the First J- L. JORDAN, Jr. 
National Bank of Shreveport. 

. 

Judd J. Mohl has been named vice- 
president in charge of the New Eng- 
land Region of James Talcott, Inc., 
New York City. He will work out 
f the Boston office of the firm. 

. 


Four persons have been promoted 
it the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Georgia. General 
.uditor W. Hinton Clanton and trust 
operations officer C. W. Clonts have 
een made _ vice-presidents, while 
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VIA BANK OF AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


World’s most popular bank cheque 


Bankers know Bank of America Travelers Cheques for their 
world-wide acceptance, dependability and quick claim service 
... the very things that have made these familiar blue and 
gold certificates the fastest-selling bank cheque anywhere. 
Recommend them to your customers—and enjoy profit from 
more repeat business ! BANK OF AMERICA, N.T.& S.A. 
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George H. Boggs was advanced to 
assistant vice-president and Ronald 
J. Williams was made assistant 
cashier. 

’ 


The Wall Street Journal Student 
Achievement Award has been won by 
Kenneth B. West, a member of the 
financial and economic research de- 
partment at Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. 

It is an annual presentation given 
to the graduating finance student 
with the highest scholastic average at 
the Graduate School of Business, 
University of Chicago. 





Gains scholastic award 


Shown at the award ceremonies, 
left to right are: William S. Gray, 
assistant vice-president of Harris 
Trust; Harold R. Metcalf, dean of stu- 
dents, University of Chicago Gradu- 
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ate School of Business; Mr. West; 
and Beryl W. Sprinkel, vice-president 
and economist at the Harris Bank. 


4 


On October 3, John F. Blomquist, 
senior vice-president at the Central 
National Bank, Chicago, Illinois, will 
join the Pittsburgh National Bank as 


vice-president and senior loaning 
oficer in the commercial banking 
division. 


Pittsburgh National has three more 
new vice-presidents. They are: Wil- 
liam M. Henderson, Dudley B. John- 
ston and T. H. Oberheim, Jr. Harry 
Boyce and Townsend N. Treese have 
been named trust officers, William D. 
Hagenbuch has been made insurance 
officer and Allen G. Majeski elected 


assistant secretary. 


5 


Detroit’s newest bank, the Birming- 


ham-Bloomfield Bank, in suburban 
Birmingham, 
Michigan, has 
opened for busi- 
ness in the Harlan 
Building at 250 
Martin. 
Charles D. 
White, former 


vice-president and 
cashier at the City 
Bank, Detroit, is 
president of the 
new bank; while 
the former chief examiner of the state 
banking department, F. Douglas 
Campbell, is vice-president and cash- 
ier. S. Tenney McGraw is assistant 
cashier of the bank. 





C. D. WHITE 


5 


Walter W. Price is now vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the new Elm- 
wood Place office of the First National 
Bank of Cincinnati. 


4 


Heading up the new personnel divi- 
sion at the Great Western Savings 
and Loan Asso- 
ciation, Los An- 
geles, is Gordon J. 
Madden, newly- 
named vice-presi- 
dentat the Los An- 
geles institution. 

Mr. Madden will 
be in charge of 
employment, man- 
agement develop- 
ment and training, 
salary administra- 
tion, communications and employee 
activities for the 300-member staff. 





G. J. MADDEN 


+ 


Named to new positions at the 
Schenectady (New York) Trust Com- 
pany were Clifton A. N. Hill and 
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If you or your customer transact business abroad 
our International Banking Department can help you. 
Through our world-wide network of correspondent 
banks, you are provided direct service plus fast, 
efficient handling of every type of foreign bank 
transaction. You will like the rapidity, reliability 
and range of our international facilities. It will be a 
pleasure to serve you and your customers. 
Photo: Merle R. Crockard (left), Vice President and 
Manager, International Banking Department, and Ed bal rey the 

e 


Chapline, Jr. (right), Assistant Vice President, dis- 


cuss International banking problems with Howard 
Shelton, Assistant Vice President. 
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Sylvester W. McElroy, who were 
made assistant vice-presidents, Erwin 
Bauer and William W. Beck, ad- 
vanced to assistant treasurers, and 
Harold H..DeGroff who was made an 
administrative assistant. 


* 


Switching to the commercial bank- 
ing department at 
Manufacturers 
National Bank, 
Detroit, is Robert 
K. Anderson, 
newly - elected 
vice-president. 
He had been 
credit manager, a 
post now filled by 
Norbert A. Syl- 
vester. Thaddeus 
J. Winiarski has 
been named assistant credit manager. 


R. K. ANDERSON 


° 


The new post of director of re- 
search and statistics at the Pacific 
First Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma, Washington, is be- 
ing filled by Chester B. Starks, former 
manager of the Seattle office. 

Clifford C. Olson, vice-president, is 
the new manager at Seattle. 


4 


Thomas Lefforge has advanced to 
the presidency of Commercial Dis- 
count Corporation, Chicago-based 
business financing firm that was re- 
cently acquired by Automatic Canteen 
Company. 

Former President Sidney Feucht- 
wanger has been named board chair- 
man, 

7 


Prominent St. Louis real estate 
broker William H. Harrison has 
joined the First 
National Bank in 
St. Louis staff as 
vice-president. He 
will handle gen- 
eral administrative 
duties, including 
the supervision of 
the mortgage loan 
and real estate de- 
partments. 

Mr. Harrison 
had been a lead- 
ing realtor in St. Louis for 25 years. 

* 


The First National Bank of Rome, 
Georgia’s new vice-president, Albert 
C. Briley, Jr., formerly was assistant 
vice-president at the Fourth National 
Bank of Columbus, Georgia. 


W. H. HARRISON 


° 


A century of service to Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company is marked by the 100-candle 
“birthday” cake used to pay tribute 


































































Share service honors 


to two 50-year banking veterans. 
They are Lester T. Boe, left, vice- 
president in the commercial depart- 
ment, who reached the half-century 
mark on September 16 and will retire 
soon, and Reynold H. Golterman, 
formerly of the loan division, ob- 
served his golden anniversary on Au- 
gust 30 and retired September 15. 


Senior vice- 
president and 
sales manager 
at the Western 
Pennsylvania 
National Bank 
is Edward I. 
H. Bennett. He 
succeeds Exec- 
utive Vice- 
President 
Thomas M. 
Watt as sales 
manager. Mr. 
Watt will devote full time to manag- 
ing the bank’s downtown office. 

James S. Clancy has been elected 
a vice-president of the bank. He 
will be in charge of the personnel 
at the Pittsburgh bank. 


E. I. H. BENNETT 


. 
Nicodemus National Bank in 
Hagerstown, Maryland, has a new 
president, A. Leroy Nichols, who 


succeeds the late Ellsworth R. Rou- 
lette. 

Joseph O. Gardenhour has been 
named vice-president; William B. 
Hammaker, vice-president and man- 
ager of the consumer credit depart- 
ment; Charles R. Reecher, Jr., cash- 
ier; George R. McAdams and Robert 
E. Bowman, assistant cashiers. 

* 


As a forerunner to its expansionary 
plans, the Meadow Brook National 
Bank, West Hempstead, New York, 
has elevated several officers. 

Everett R. Enck and Herman F. 
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Your eyes and ears in Chicago... 


One of the finest of Arts is being able to supply 
the information you want when you need it. 
Sometimes this means wearing many hats... or 
at least knowing what is going on under some 
of the others. That’s why our many Correspond- 
ent Banking friends use City National as their 
eyes and ears in Chicago. 

Big enough to handle a// correspondent bank- 


Member 


ing transactions... buy and sell... portfolio 
advice... transferal of funds... transit service 
around the clock ... clearings. Small enough to 
provide the personal attention each job needs. 
You always deal with an officer at City National. 

Whenever you weed diligent eyes and ears in 
or from Chicago, call on City National. We'd like 
to do business with you. 


Federal Deposit Vy Ms <q" iM hm 4 Tw. ATi <> ™~ AL BRAN kK 


Insurance 


Corporation = Y/ Vas hs AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 
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Copyright City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 1960 
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347 Time-Tested 
Sales Messages 


Suggested messages pre- 
pared especially for BANKS, 
perforated onto a TAPE-O- 
GRAM and revolving in the 
color lighted SALESCASTER 
DISPLAY, is an advertising 
combination that just can't 
be beat... in attractiveness, 
readership, effectiveness and 
economy! 

Write for your free list of suggested 


messages and for descriptive litera- 


ture on the SALESCASTER DISPLAY 





DISPLAYS CORPORATION 


1012 East Elizabeth Ave., Linden, N.J. 
WaAbash 5-3450 
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Heesch have been named senior vice- 
presidents. Mr. Enck will continue to 
serve as cashier. 

New administrative vice-president 
in charge of public relations is Don 
G. Weller; Sidney Friedman stepped 
up to chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; Norman F. Penny was elected 
chairman of the finance committee; 
and Moses Hornstein was appointed 
Meadow Brook National’s properties 
consultant. 
. 


Newly-elected Vice-President Ed- 
ward W. Lane, Jr., will also serve as 
assistant to the president at the Atlan- 
tic National Bank of Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

. 


vice-president Charles 
D. Saunders is 
now chairman of 
the senior loan 
committee at the 
Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank, Seat- 
tle, Washington. 
He succeeds Jay 
G. Larson, who 
has retired after 
C.D. SAUNDERS 45 years in 
the banking business. 

Mr. Saunders is a comparative neo- 
phyte, with only 38 years in all phases 
of commercial banking. 


Executive 


« 


Executive Vice-President Stuart H. 
Smith has moved up to the presidency 
at the Securities Investment Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, succeeding 
C. Harold Schreiber, who has been 
named chairman. 


Sd 


Charles E. Brown has stepped up 
to executive vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Skokie, IIli- 
nois. George C. Felch is the new 
cashier and Assistant Cashier Roy J. 
Brown is managing the consumer 
credit department. 


° 


In Paramus, New Jersey, The Mid- 
land Bank has elected David S. 
Cooper executive vice-president and 
treasurer. He has 25 years of banking 
experience, and most recently served 
with the National Community Bank 
of Rutherford. 

. 


Detroit’s oldest branch bank, the 
Gratiot and St. Antoine office of De- 
troit Bank and Trust Company, was 
recently moved to new quarters, in- 
spiring the scene above. First cus- 
tomer at the new location was Bar- 
bara Ann Isola, right, a registered 
nurse, who is being assisted by Dr. 
Alferd A. Lauppe, 81, center, who 





Old teaching the new 


holds the oldest savings account at 
the office. Branch Manager Henry 
Arjeski is at the left. 


* 
W. Richard Murphy has _ been 
named _ vice-president of Pullman 
Trust & Savings Bank, Standard 


State Bank, and State Bank of Blue 
Island, all on Chicago’s south side. 


e 


New executive vice-president at the 
Community Savings Bank of Roches- 
ter, New York, is Edward J. Maude, 
former assistant vice-president at the 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, New York City. 


2 


Supervision of operations and per- 
sonnel will continue to be James D. 
Cox, Jr.’s main function as newly- 
named vice-president at the Fidelity 
National Bank, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. Also promoted was E. M. “Ned” 
Clark, to assistant vice-president. 


° 


Thomas Rodd has been appointed 
a senior vice-president at the Morgan 
Guaranty Trust 
Company of 
New York 
City..He works 
in the general 
banking activ- 
ity and has 
been with the 
Morgan unit 
since his grad- 
uation from 
Yale Univer- 
sity in 1935. 

Carter L. 
Burgess, former Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, has been made a director 
of Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


T. RODD 


e 


Joseph F. Matthai, Jr., and George 
W. Spurrier have been named vice- 
presidents at the Baltimore (Mary- 
land) National Bank. Named assistant 
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Banker Buelter and Gary L. Schwartz, Manager of Ixonia Farm Product Company, inspect a cornfield near Ixonia. Corn production 
is on the increase around Ixonia and farmers are getting more value from it by using the Dealer's Check-R-Mix Service. 


“OUR TEAMWORK WITH OUR PURINA DEALER 
HAS HELPED FARMERS SHIP MORE MILK” 


—says Otto Buelter, Cashier, 
Ixonia State Bank, Ixonia, Wisconsin 


In the last five years, average 
milk production in the Ixonia 
area has increased at least 2,000 
pounds a year per cow. Team- 
work of Ixonia State Bank and 
the Purina Dealer, Ixonia Farm 
Product Company, has been a 
major factor in bringing about 
this increase. 


The Bank provides financing that 
makes possible the improvement 
of dairy herds with better cows 
...and by enabling dairymen to 
adopt high-production Purina 
Programs offered by the Dealer. 
The Dealer, in meetings with 





farmers and through on-the-farm 
service, introduces modern, farm- 
proved programs to dairymen. 


The Banker-and-Dealer team- 

work in Ixonia has been contin- 

uous since 1922. It has been 
rofitable for the Bank, for the 
ealer and for Ixonia farmers. 


* * * 


Much of the agricultural financing 
by Ixonia State Bank is done directly 
with farmers. The Bank also buys 
notes which the Dealer takes from 
his customers. ‘“‘We have not had 
a single dollar loss on loans to 
farmers,” says Mr. Buelter. 
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vice-presidents were: Jerome J. Egan, 
George B. Hankins, Henry J. Schu- 
mann, Jr., Lloyd S. Weitzel and Blag- 
den H. Wharton. 

. 


Real estate management specialist 
Richard B. Mougey has left the Na- 
tional Bank of Lima, Ohio, to tackle 
a new assignment as trust officer at 
the Houston (Texas) Bank & Trust 
Company. 

7 


Out in Cody, Wyoming, Keith A. 
Bourn has been named cashier of 
the First State 
Bank. Mr. Bourn 
joined the bank 
last May as an 
assistant cashier. 

He is a native 
of Nebraska, and 
formerly saw serv- 
ice on the staff of 
the Lexington 
State Bank in 
Lexington, Ne- 
braska. Active in 
civic -affairs, he 
still finds plenty of time to romp and 
play with his five youngsters. 


K. A. BOURN ' 


« 

Two of Robert Morris Associates’ 
highest awards—distinguished service 
and life membership—have been be- 








R. L. WYCKOFF W. R. CLARK 


Honored in Los Angeles 


stowed upon Rodgers L. Wyckoff, 
vice-president, Security First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, California. 
He has been an RMA member since 
1934. 

Walter R. Clark has been appointed 
a vice-president of the bank, while 
Scott Griesa has advanced to assistant 
vice-president. Other promotions in- 
cluded the election of Ralph V. Saums 
and Jack R. Brink as assistant cash- 
iers, Robert E. Cedergren as assistant 
auditor, and John §S. Ward, Jr., as 
assistant trust officer. 


* 


New comptroller at the Citizens 
Bank & Trust Company, Park Ridge, 
Illinois, is Henry R. Hoyt, Jr. He 
replaces Dominic D. Scanlon, who 
retired after a 42-year banking career. 
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James Aldridge has been named 
cashier at the bank. 


5 


Most people dream of being able to 
retire at 55. But few have planned for 
it as well as Harry Klingler, who five 
months and five days after his 55th 
birthday gave up his job as trust offi- 
cer and assistant secretary at The 
County Trust Company, White Plains, 
New York. He had been in banking 
for 37 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Klingler are now 
nestled in their leisure hideaway in 
Chatham, New York, a 150-year-old 
farmhouse,“tastefully redecorated and 
situated on a small plot of ground; 
just enough land to grow a few vege- 
tables and permit Harry to use the 
fishing tackle, hunting gear and wood- 
working equipment that he has been 
fondling so eagerly. 

i 


Veteran trust man Joseph J. Grana- 
han is now at Commercial Bank 
at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, as_ vice- 
president and 
trust officer. He is 
a native of New 
York City and 
earned a law de- 
gree at St. John’s 
University. 

He has been in 
the trust field 27 
years, most re- 
cently as trust 
officer with Schroder Trust Company 
of New York City. 


° 





J. J. GRANAHAN 


_ Mortgage department activities at 
the First Commercial Bank, Chicago, 
are now in the hands of Gebhardt W. 
Petersen, new vice-president at the 
bank. He was secretary-treasurer of 
the local Greenebaum Mortgage 
Company. 
© 


Supervision of mortgage activities 
at the Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, has 
been placed in the hands of newly 
added Vice-President Gordon L. Pat- 
tison. He had been western manager 
for J. Maxwell Pringle & Company, 
Inc., New York City. 

* 


One of the first actions made by 
newly-elected President Sam M. 
Cohodas at the First National Bank 
of Marquette, Michigan, was to name 
Herman E. Olson as executive vice- 
president. 

+ 


The nation’s leading privately- 
owned financing firm, A. J. Arm- 
strong Co., Inc., New York City, has 
a new executive vice-president. He is 
Bernard J. Greenspan, who has been 
with the firm for the past 15 years. 
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Old Lady’s Work 
Set on Celluloid 


The movie moguls may never 
award the Bank of England an Oscar 
for its new film about the “Old Lady” 
of Threadneedle Street, but the bank 
will earn many other honors for the 
interesting 33-minute presentation. 

The color film illustrates some typ- 
ical transactions and problems that 
the bank is involved in, and repre- 
sents a sharp reversal in tradition at 
the bank. A few short years ago, the 
bank staff was as tight-lipped as 
could be. Now it is out to let the pub- 
lic know what it is doing and why. 

The “Old Lady” presented the 
producer, Wessex Film Productions, 
with some formidable problems. 
“Banking,” a spokesman explained, 
“is a cerebral and, visually, a static 
occupation; and in many instances 
where action is involved, security 
made representation unwise.” 

The makers, therefore, have not 
attempted to give a lesson in central 
banking techniques. They have con- 
centrated rather on the more colorful 
scenes in the Old Lady’s life—the 
guard, the announcement of bank 
rate, the printing works, the sports 
club, meetings of the court, and the 
like. 

The shooting of these scenes was 
far from easy. “It was a fearsome 
ordeal to rampage with a large light- 
ing unit round the stately building, 
with its fine appointments and fur- 
nishings for some five weeks,” said 
the producer. 

Difficulties included: the large win- 
dow spaces; the warm tone of the 
wall panelling, light walls; dark suits 
with white collars; and the need to 
avoid “make-up” on faces. “In such 
conditions it is difficult to do justice 
to flesh tints—or, in some cases, to 
modify nature,” he added. 

The producer, however, had one 
consolation. “While the technical di- 
rection was hampered, sometimes by 
vast expanse, more often by con- 
gested surroundings, the handling 
of the ‘artists’ proved unexpectedly 
easy.” 


israeli Travelers Cheques 

Travelers cheques in Israel Pounds 
are the latest convenience for Amer- 
icans visiting the Holy Land. The 
lew service is being offered by Bank 
zeumi le-Israel (National Bank of 
srael). 

Through the bank’s New York 
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Lighting and crowds among hazards for Wessex Film Productions’ crew 


Movie covers the most colorful features of Bank of England 


Agency, located at 20 Pine Street, 
American tourists can now exchange 
any State of Israel Dollar Bonds into 
Israel Pound travelers cheques in 
amounts up to $1,500 per person. 

The cheques are issued in Israel 
pound denominations of 10, 25, 50, 
or 100. Attached to the folder is a 
certificate enabling the tourist to re- 
ceive in Israel the present 20 per cent 
premium available to visitors. For 
example, if he holds $1,000 worth of 
travelers cheques, his certificate will 
entitle him to an IL 360 ($200) pre- 
mium. 

. . + 


Swiss School Training 
International Executives 


One of the most unusual and most 
respected schools in the world will 
soon begin its fourth year at the 
University of Lausanne, Switzerland. 
It is called the Institute pour |’Etude 
des Methodes de Direction de !’En- 
terprise (IMEDE), and is designed 
for middle management executives 
wishing to know more about the in- 
tricacies of international business. 

The institute is open to men from 
commercial, industrial and financial 
concerns. During its first three years 
of operation, it had 103 students, who 
came from 36 companies in 27 coun- 
tries. Included were candidates from 


Banca Commerciale Italiana, M‘lan, 
McCann-Erickson Corporation, New 
York, Egyptian Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Cairo, and Melhoramentos de 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. Applicants must 
be between 28 and 40 years old and 
have a degree from an accredited 
university or its equivalent in ex- 
perience and judgement, according to 
the board of trustees. 

The course runs 81% months and 
costs the employer $1,200. Living 
costs are extra. 

The faculty consists of six teach- 
ers and 10 research associates, all of 
whom speak English, the official lan- 
guage at discussions. Heading the 
operation is Thomas Ashley Graves, 
Jr., who recently resigned as assist- 
ant dean at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Dr. Graves points out that “the in- 
ternational side of business opera- 
tions will become more and more im- 
portant in the years, especially for 
American concerns.” 

IMEDE, he adds, enables the stu- 
dents to learn from each other and 
become “citizens of the world,” with 
tolerance for the viewpoints of 
others. This “team spirit” is an es- 
sential part of the course, and the 
students are required to live together 
during the first 10 weeks to create 
a common interest. After this indoc- 
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trination period, they may bring 
their families to the campus area, 
which is in the midst of the well- 
known international tourist center. 

But the six-day school week leaves 
little time to enjoy the recreational 
benefits afforded to carefree vaca- 
tioners who inhabit Lausanne, which 
is at the foothills of the Swiss Alps 
and on the shore of Lake Geneva. 
The students are more concerned 
about their discussion meetings with 
fellow trainees. These discussions are 
in the “‘case’”’ method form of study, 
whereby students examine actual 
business situations of the past, plac- 
ing themselves in the position of 
management and arriving at solu- 
tions to the various problems in- 
volved. 

o — 4 


Tough Winter Ahead 


With their loan portfolios fresh 
from the latest spending spree, 
British banks are looking forward to 
the winter with some trepidation. 

For although their reserves of 
“liquid” assets (i.e., cash, call money 
and bills) are adequate for present 
needs, the margin of safety is not 
large enough to meet the normal 
drain of the first three months of the 
year. In these three months the tax 
collectors gather their harvest and 
bank reserves fall accordingly. 

At the present time, bank diffi- 
culties are aggravated because 2 per 
cent of their liquid assets are frozen 
at the Bank of England in the form 
of “special deposits.” In addition, 
the Government has been able to sell 
many Treasury bills to foreign hold- 
ers and to commercial corporations, 
thus bypassing the banking system. 

The banks are hoping that the 
Bank of England will release some 
of their “special deposits.” If infla- 
tionary dangers subside sufficiently 
and the balance of trade improves, 
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Low taxes and transportation key points in Northern Ireland 






Industrial sites and labor pools among selling points in new brochures wooing foreign capital 


they may be lucky. If not, borrow- 
ers will be subject to a fiercer series 
of restrictions than any they have 
known for a long while. 


° * * 


Germany Plans Increased 
Foreign Aid Program 

West Germany, which has been 
spending close to $219 million a year 
on its foreign aid program, plans to 
spend an additional $717 million 
in aid over the next five or six years, 
according to a bulletin published by 
the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Frankfurt. 

The bulletin points out that one- 
third of the additional outlay will 
come from the revolving Marshall 
Plan Fund, which now totals $1,787,- 
000,000. About $85 million in foreign 
aid is already derived from it. 

No one seems to know where the 
remaining funds will come for the 
anticipated $120 million to $143 mil- 
lion annual increase in foreign aid. 
But many people are in favor of tap- 
ping the Marshall Fund for it, too. 

However, many others favor leav- 
ing it as strong as possible for emer- 
gency needs. It provided some $60 
million to shore Berlin during the 
Communist-instigated crisis. It has 
also helped tide faltering coal and 
steel production, by providing funds 
for purchases in slack periods. 


e * ° 


Industrial Brochures 


Foreign capital investments have 
helped Western Europe’s rapid 
growth, and most countries are seek- 
ing more funds. Latest examples are 
Northern Ireland and the town of 
Aalst, Belgium, which have released 
brochures outlining the advantages 
of setting up shop in their areas. 

Both brochures describe the trans- 
portation facilities and labor pools 





Common Market proximity highlight of Aalst’s new booklet 


that are available to foreign manu- 
facturers, as well as indicating plant 
sites and the low taxes that are being 
offered interested investors. 

Anyone desiring information about 
the Northern Ireland facilities should 
contact Mr. Kenneth P. Blamfull, 
Northern Ireland representative, 
British Consulate-General, 99 Park 
Avenue, New York City 16. More de- 
tails about Aalst may be obtained 
by writing to the Town Council of 
Aalst, Aalst, Belgium. 


e e e 


Olympic Games Fever 
Captures Banking Fancy 
Italy’s banks were among the 
strongest boosters of the Olympic 
Games held in Rome last month. 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, which 
was the official banker for the Games, 
set up special offices for tourists and 
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Building 
with Brazil 





On Sao Paulo’s Avenida Anhangabau, 
a new structure reaches high into the 
Brazilian sky. On September 22, the 
handsome new home of the ‘‘Banco de 
Boston”’ opened its doors... twenty-one 
floors of faith in the future of Brazil. 

Twelve years ago, The First National 
Bank of Boston opened its Sao Paulo 
branch with 68 employees. Today, 245 
people staff our office here. As many 
more man our other Brazilian offices in 
Rio de Janeiro and Santos. We've done 
a lot of growing since we opened in 
Brazil in 1947. We like to think it’s a 
modest tribute to the caliber of banking 
service we have brought to the people 
and the industries of this great and 
growing land. 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Massachusetts 
IN NEW YORK: Represented by The First Bank of 

Boston (International), 2 Wall St. 
15 FULLY STAFFED OVERSEAS OFFICES IN: 
ARGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario, 
Brazit — Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos. 
Cusa — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos, 

Sancti Spiritus. 
IN EUROPE: Representative Office: 27-32 Old Jewry, 
London, E.C, 2, England. 
CABLE: “Massnat”’ International Telex Number: 
BS1 (Boston). 
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Italian Consul General participated 


in lighting of torch 


Window displays at offices drew attention to Olympics 


Australian bank tied into Olympics with its own torch and a variety of Games paraphernalia 


contestants, and had them amply 
staffed to avoid any delays for for- 
eign exchange or information. It also 
distributed special booklets about the 
games, as was indicated in our July, 
1960 issue. 

But it wasn’t the only banking pub- 
licist of the games. Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana and the Savings Bank 
group were also trying to attract visi- 
tors. Banca Commerciale issued three 
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pocket-size volumes for distribution 
by its many correspondents on five 
continents. The series was printed in 
English, French and Italian. 

The first two volumes, containing 
more than 100 photos and maps in 
color, gave a history of the Olympics 
from their origin through the recent 
winter games in Squaw Valley, Cali- 
fornia. Listed were the names of all 
the winners of the various events. It 
also described and showed - photos 
of the new stadiums, arenas and facil- 
ities built especially for the Games 
in Rome. 

The second volume contained a list 
of all hotels, travel agencies and 
Olympic ticket offices in Rome, as 
well as the addresses of foreign em- 
bassies and consulates. 

The third volume was a virtual 
scorebook for keeping track of this 
year’s results, and contained the 
Olympic and world records for each 
event up to July 7, 1960. 

The Savings Banks group did not 
go through as great an expense to 
publicize the games. But it ran a spe- 
cial 24-page issue of “I] Bollettino del 
Risparmio,” citing the history of the 
games, the calendar of events, and 
the like, as shown on page 86. 

The opening of the 1960 Rome 
Olympic Games was marked in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, at 11 a.m. on Fri- 
day, August 26 by the lighting of a 
simulated Olympic torch at the Col- 
lins Street branch of Australia and 
New Zealand Bank Limited. 

A large crowd of passers-by and 
the bank staff collected outside the 
branch to witness the ceremony. 

The Consul General for Italy (Dr. 
G. Serafini) lit the gas operated jet, 
set in a miniature replica of the 
Olympic Bowl, in the presence of 
many notable members of the Italian 
community, sportsmen, civic digni- 
taries and bank representatives. 


The flame burned day and night 
until it was extinguished at the end 
of the Games on September 11. 

The event was well publicized in 
the metropolitan newspapers, televi- 
sion newsreels and news broadcasts 
in Melbourne and other capitals. 

A series of three humorous cartoon 
ads with the theme: “When in Rome 
do as the Romans do... in Australia 
always bank with A.N.Z. Bank,” was 
featured in an advertising schedule 
in Australian newspapers. 

Action photographs taken at the 
1956 Games were featured in the 
branch, as was a series of exclusive 
photographs showing views of Rome. 

A life sized model dressed in the 
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official track suit worn by Australian 
representatives, formed an impres- 
sive center piece for a display of reg- 
ulation Olympic sporting equipment. 
Other displays with Olympic themes 
were shown in four other branches. 

In 1956, A.N.Z. Bank acted as of- 
ficial bankers to the Organizing Com- 
mittee of the 1956 Olympic Games 
held in Melbourne. 
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Innocents Abroad 

Banking connections and the part 
they play for the intrepid traveler 
are vividly brought to life in Midland 
Bank Limited’s new booklet The Joys 
of Travel. 

The 28-page publication points out 
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Traveling tips 


the various handicaps that the for- 
eign-bound traveler must face and 
provides ideas on how banks can 
help him overcome any shortcomings 
—cash or otherwise. 

Illustrated with clever four-color 
art reproductions, the booklet dis- 
cusses exchange restrictions, the val- 
ue of travelers cheques, and the like. 
It provides an excellent format for 
other banks that may be considering 
similar pamphlets. 

To obtain a copy of The Joys of 
Travel, write to H. J. Witheridge, 
Public Relations Officer, Midland 
Bank Limited, 27 Poultry, London 
E.C. 2, England. 
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Trading Society Enters 
Diamond Financing Field 
“De Nederlandsche Handel Maats- 
chappij N.V.” (Netherlands Trading 
Society) of Amsterdam has estab- 
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the international bank 
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lished a subsidiary in Antwerp: “In- 
ternationale Handels—en Diamant- 
bank” (international trading—and 
diamond-bank). It is a limited lia- 
bility company with an initial paid- 
up capital of 25 million Belgian 
francs. 

It will deal mainly in the financing 
of diamond transactions. The Neth- 
erlands Trading Society has been ex- 
panding its foreign interests mate- 
rially in the past few years. It is 
participating in the (Persian) Mer- 
cantile Bank of Iran and Holland, 
and early this year bought into 
Banco Tornquist S.A. in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


ae 


Historie Site 


The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago’s London office almost touches 
the side of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
one of the finest of the churches de- 
signed by the 17th century British 
architect Sir Christopher Wren. 

As the photograph above shows, 
the bank building, although modern 
in construction, has been designed 
to harmonize with its surroundings. 
It is one of .the few inspirations 
among the mass of modern office 
buildings being erected in the City 
of London. 

The site has historical associations 
going back long before Wren. Its 
foundations are built upon a medieval 
wall—a surprise discovery made by 
workmen during excavation. It is 
also less than 50 feet from the site 
of the temple of Mithras, a sun god 
worshipped by the Roman soldiers 
who occupied London some 1,800 
years ago. 
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London office, The First National Bank of Chicago 


American branch blends modern furnishings into historic mold 


As Homer Livingston, chairman 
of the bank, put it at the opening 
ceremony: “Few banking institu- 
tions in the world can be as privi- 
leged as we are to share this precious 
heritage.” 
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Development Consultants 
Form Global Combine 

A comparatively new organization 
that is destined to leave its mark on 
international development programs 
is the newly-formed European Asso- 
ciation of Development Consultants, 
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located in Brussels, Belgium. 

Created by important Belgian, 
French, German, Italian and Dutch 
groups, the E.A.D.C. is designed to 
stimulate social and economic prog- 
ress in the less developed areas of the 
world. Its headquarters are located 
at 522 Avenue Louise, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. This is also the main office of 
the cooperating Belgian Association, 
which is headed by Baron Evence 
Coppe, head of the powerful and ex- 
panding Evence Coppe & Cie coal and 
engineering firm. 

France is represented by the So- 
ciete Generale d’Etude et de Planifi- 
cation, which consists of seven re- 
search and development corporations. 
German interests are under the ban- 
ner of F. H. Kocks Corporation of 
Koblenz, while Holland’s participa- 


| tion is directed by Socinco Corpora- 


tion. Italy is represented by the large 
development corporation Italconsult 
of Rome, in cooperation with re- 
search institutes and other Italian 
consultant and engineering bureaus 
and concerns. 

The participating firms provide 
E.A.D.C. with thousands of techni- 
cians, including economists, socio- 
logists, engineers, agronomists, phys- 
icists and mathematicians—to work 
out projects for European industrial 
firms. 

Direct investment projects for 
companies outside the Common Mar- 
ket are drawing a great deal of 
E.A.D.C. attention, but it is also in- 
volved in many merger and licensing 
programs. The Kariba Dam project 
in Rhodesia, a hydroelectric project 
in Peru, development of the Kodabak 
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Gange region in Pakistan, and a hy- 
dro-geological research study in Ara- 
bia are among the many programs 
now being worked on by E.A.D.C. 


* * ° 


New Look in Reviews 

Rotterdamsche Bank, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands, and the Westminster 
3ank Limited, London, England, have 
converted their banking reviews 
from regular magazine-sized formats 
to pocket-sized editions. 

The latter magazine, Westminster 
Bank Review, will hold to its estab- 
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New compact design 


lished editorial policy, running con- 
densed and full-length articles on 
banking and allied fields in each 
quarterly edition. 

RB Review, meantime, is also 
changing its editorial policy. The 
leading article will no longer be 
written by the editor, but by outside 
authors who will be invited to dis- 
cuss some subjects near to their 
hearts. These articles will be centered 
around one theme, the changing eco- 
nomic face of Europe, but from time 
to time another subject may be 
treated for variety. 


+ + + 


Latin Common Market 

The drive toward regional econom- 
ic integration, already a major force 
in Western Europe, is making itself 
felt in Latin America, the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank observes in its 
September Monthly Review. 

In a special article, “The Emerg- 
ing Common Markets in Latin Amer- 
ica,” the Bank points out the 
rrospects and problems of the two 
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The unique A.N.Z. Bank 
“Index of Australian Factory 
Production”, developed to 
assist analysis of movements 
in factory activity and busi- 
ness conditions, is a regular 
feature in A.N.Z. Bank 
“Quarterly Survey”, which 
also contains articles on cur- 
rent outlook in Australia 
and New Zealand and other 
features of industrial, business and agricultural interest. A copy 
will gladly be sent free on application on your Company’s 
letterhead to: 
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and ‘New Zealand's Continuing Development”. 
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regional groupings, encompassing 12 
of the 20 Latin American Republics. 
Both have been established in the 
past two years. 

Regional integration has _ ad- 
vanced furthest in the five countries 
of Central America—Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua, it notes. Here the twin 
problems of overdependence on one 
or two agricultural exports and of 
national markets too small to sup- 
port industrialization, are especially 
pressing. 

The combined population of the 
five countries is less than 11 million 
while average per capita income is 
probably less than $200 per year. The 
five have already agreed to eliminate 
barriers to trade among themselves, 
to establish a common tariff vis-a- 
vis third countries, and to plan and 
establish integrated industries serv- 
ing the broader market. 

In February 1960, seven more 
countries agreed to free their trade 
with each other. In the Montevideo 
Treaty, the Reserve Bank states, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Para- 
guay, Peru and Uruguay set forth 
their ultimate goal as the achieve- 
ment of “complementarity and the 
integration of their national econ- 
omies”’ in the fullest sense. 





GROW with Japan’s 
Industries, with 
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The easing of exchange controls in ‘apan will 
introduce new economic growth as foreign 
capital is introduced to Japan’s booming 
industries. 
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and offers you quick, sure and safe banking 
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banking services. 
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Trade groups growing 


However, the Treaty itself actually 
seeks only the more limited goal of a 
free trade area in which barriers to 
trade within the group will be elimi- 
nated over the next 12 years. The 
seven countries’ huge and diverse na- 
tional resources offer ample scope for 
the division of labor. The opportu- 
nity of serving a combined market of 
some 140 million persons should 
make it possible for even the more 
complex and capital-intensive mod- 
ern industries to operate in the area 
most efficiently. 

The short-run impact of a reduc- 
tion of trade barriers within the two 
groups is likely to be no more than 
marginal, the article notes, since in- 
traregional exports account for only 
4 to 8 per cent of total exports. Over 
the longer run, however, the broad- 
ening of Latin American markets 
can serve to stimulate industrializa- 
tion and to give it a more ration- 
al basis than the limited national 
markets, the report adds. 

Common markets could also con- 
tribute to greater investment by 
opening up profitable new business 
opportunities in manufacturing for 
both Latin American and foreign 
capital, The New York Fed’s report 
concludes. 

a o 4 


Large Turnout at 
Noordwijk Banking School 

The 13th International Banking 
Summer School, initiated by the 
British Institute of Bankers, was 
held this year at Noordwijk (along 
the North-Sea coast in the Nether- 
lands). It was conducted under the 
auspices of the Netherlands Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

There were 16 Americans, 29 Brit- 
ish and 2 Russian students among 
the 210 attending the sessions. The 
ages varied between 35 and 40, and 
42 countries were represented. 


Although the courses have a pri- 
vate character and the papers will 
not be published until a later date, 
the main subject dealt with was “Re- 
cent trends in bank credit and 
finance,” with special attention to 
medium term credits. In addition, 
there were seven discussion subjects 
treated in closed-door sessions. These 
included: 

Personal loans; Popularization of 
the ownership of shares; Credit as 
a means to finance exports; Forth- 
coming revision of the uniform cus- 
toms and practice for commercial 
documentary credits; Importance of 
foreign exchange transactions for 
the money market; Significance and 
consequences of the constant growth 
of investment-trusts; and Inland 
transfer system: cheque or giro. 

The two Russians displayed an ex- 
traordinary interest in the latter 
subject. 

ca . 7 


British Banking Stakes 

In the last five years British banks 
have had a chance to test their com- 
petitive strength. When official re- 
strictions on the granting of credit 
were lifted in 1958 for the first time 
since the end of the war, an earnest 
race to lend money to the public 
began. 

The new official clamp-down on 
loans, which started in 1960, is 
bringing this competition to a halt 
once more. But the figures to the 
past summer reflect loan commit- 
ments made at an earlier date. The 
following table shows which banks 
(among “The Big Five” and three 
others), achieved the largest in- 
crease in their loan portfolios. Bar- 
clays is at the top of the league in the 
competitive outburst that has just 
come to an end. 





Instalment Loan Sweepstakes 
Per Cent Increase 


1958-60 
1. Barclays +83 
2. Martins +71 
3. Midland +70 
4. Lloyds +66 
5. Westminster +64 
6. National Provincial +57 
7. District +50 
8. Williams Deacon’s +42 





The Midland’s rise to third posi- 
tion was only achieved as the result 
of a last-minute spurt. The effect of 
this spurt was visible in the loan fig- 
ures after the latest official “squeeze” 
had begun. As a result the Midland 
has not been considered the “Old 
Lady’s” (Bank of England’s) favor- 
ite grandchild. 

Oddly enough the banks that in- 
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“We're glad to help customer banks find their own 
answers to problems of operation and procedure.” 


Because no two banks are exactly alike, there 
is no universal formula for improving bank 
operation. The First’s Operations Department 
recognizes this fact and avoids the type of 
counsel that attempts to pattern one bank after 
the successful image of another. Rather, we 
like to help a customer work with the features 
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IN DALLAS 


October, 1960 


that individualize his bank. Problems of 
personnel, equipment, size and location are 
analyzed in detail. From this counsel, our cus- 
tomers are generally the first to discover their 
own solutions. If you would like to discuss this 
— or any other area of our correspondent serv- 
ice ~ please call or write the First in Dallas. 


CHESTER ALBRITTON 
Vice President 
Correspondent Bank Dept. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 


Give us an opportunity to say YES to your correspondent banking needs! 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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creased their lending most during 
their two years of freedom were not 
the ones that secured the largest rise 
in deposits. For the rise in loans 
was secured at least as much by 
liquidating holdings of Treasury 
paper as by ‘an increase in total re- 
sources. 
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British Tower 


The Midland Bank is particularly 
proud of its overseas branch. With 
a staff of well over 1,000 the Midland 
claims that it is the largest interna- 
tional banking unit in the City of 
London, if not in the whole world. 

This highly important branch is to 
have a new building at 60 Grace- 
church Street in the heart of the 
City. The foundation stone has just 
been laid by the bank’s chairman, 
Lord Monckton, and the building 
should be ready for use in the au- 
tumn of 1961. 

Chief feature of the building, 
which will be fully air-conditioned, 
will be a tower at the corner to house 
the main staircase and lifts. This 
represents a welcome, if over-modest 
break, from the rectangular frames 
of most“ new -buildings in the City. 
The whole of one side of the tower 
will be of glass showing a colored 
decorative fresco on the inner wall. 





Proposed overseas branch, Midland Bank 


Opening in 1961 


It will be illuminated at night. 

The building will also contain 
parking facilities in the first of its 
basements and three shops on one 
side of the ground floor. 


° ° 


“Buying Check’? Program 
Gains German Support 

Germany’s aversion to checks has 
been partially overcome by a new 
“buying check” plan agreed to by 
private and governmental banking 
officials. 

Under the program, the banks will 
issue the “buying checks” (Kauf- 
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checks) along with signature cards, 
identifying the check signer and in- 
dicating his financial liquidity. Most 
business firms are going along with 
the plan, which is intended merely as 
a temporary program, until a regular 
checking system can be introduced. 

The latter may not be a reality for 
some time. Earlier this year, for ex- 
ample, one of the larger banks intro- 
duced the “buying check’’ plan on a 
trial basis, guaranteeing to make 
good. on checks drawn by overex- 
tended checking account customers. 
It ran into some stiff resistance from 
business firms. 

The German Federal Bank also 
vetoed the program, fearing that the 
checks might become an uncontroll- 
able form of regular currency pass- 
ing from hand to hand. It also argued 
that, according to law, it was the only 
bank authorized to guarantee checks. 

Banking officials, however, feel 
that the current “buying check” plan 
will be a favorable trial balloon lead- 
ing to eventual adoption of reg- 
ular checking accounts in Germany. 


¢ . 4 


New Zealand Banks Oppose 
Postal Clearing Service 

The proposed post office clearing 
service promised by the New Zea- 
land Socialist Government is caus- 
ing the trading banks considerable 
concern. 

New Zealand banking companies 


| know that the Socialist Government 
| means business and agree with Ar- 
| nold Nordmeyer, 


the Minister of 
Finance, that the service could have 
considerable impact on future bank- 
ing practice in the country. 

The banks are considering counter 
moves, just as they did when post 
office checks for certain types of de- 
positors were introduced early last 
year. 

The New Zealand post office will 
not pay interest on deposits in the 
clearing service, but neither will it 
charge a fee. On the other hand, 
there will be no overdraft facilities 
provided. 

One of the aims of the postal serv- 
ice is obviously to divert funds for 
the Government’s use—it has been 
having a difficult time in trying to 
raise its loans recently. This could 
make inroads on the trading banks’ 
deposits, and if the amount trans- 


| ferred reached unduly big propor- 
| tions, it could well mean that the 


banks’ assistance to trade and indus- 
try would have to be curtailed at a 


| time when it will be most needed. 


The current turnover of checks by 
the trading banks in New Zealand 
amounts to a total of about 70 million 
a year or about $10 billion. 

With reserve ratios for free de- 
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This is a typical 


Herring * Hall * Marvin 
Custom-Designed Installation 
at a Production-Line Price 








Step inside the Cuyahoga Falls branch of the 
Bank of Akron (below) and be impressed by its 
inviting teller’s counter. 

Custom-designed for most efficient use of 
space, each teller’s station is equipped as 
shown in the photo at the left. In the pedestal 
unit are a key-locked cash drawer, key-locked 
storage drawer and combination-locked silver 
compartment. 

The apron case accommodates coin wrap- 
pers and other papers; provides a 3-compart- 
ment bin for rubber bands, etc. The return 
counter has a divided apron case for passbooks 
and papers, utility drawer, a large swing-door 
compartment and two open bins for supplies. 





For the equipment of a new banking room or 
the remodeling of an old one, we have devel- 
oped a remarkably flexible system for creating 
custom-designed bank counters at production 
prices. 





Write for catalog showing standard-dimension 
steel under-counter units for cost-cutting 
counter installations. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


Counter Division @ Hamilton, Ohio "A Division of Diebold, Inc." 
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posits pushed to a record level of 38 
per cent, the banks are under pres- 
sure from another direction. They 
are in the unenviable position of be- 
ing forced to hold in non-productive 
assets a much greater proportion of 
their resources than any other banks 
in the whole British Commonwealth. 

The Reserve Bank pays no interest 
on any trading bank balances de- 
posited with it, whether compulsorily 
or not. The total sum needed to meet 
the current ratio requirements, in- 
cluding 10 per cent of the fixed de- 
posits, will amount to some $300 mil- 
lion. 
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Staff Takes Light-Hearted 
Look at Emergency Moves 

Nuclear warfare poses some real 
problems for any bank staff. The 
need for duplicate records, uplifting 
of staff morale, and maintenance of 
banking service are problems that 
most banks are preparing to meet 
with a minimum of delay. 

It is a serious study that most 
banks are sure they can cope with, 
thanks to their advance preparations. 
But the cold war has failed to daunt 
the spirit of one employee at Lloyds 
Bank Limited, London, England. He 
took one look at the emergency regu- 
lations passed to the staff and good- 











Emergency regulations, Nuclear warfare. This circular is to be treated as Urgent. 
Activn 10 be taken by Branches goon a No‘ificstion of a Four Minute Warntog 
a . 
1, Check office First Aid equipment and obtain s copy of the booklet, “What to 


is Do until the Doctor Comes". A supply of sun-tan lotion should be available 
$m the avent of « jour minute warning being given to coincide with Local Clear- 


ing. : 

2. Organise an efficient difice system for "Cash & Books Away” in 3 minutes. Bh 
os ae ‘: that local areas arrange demonstrations for cashiers on methods 
of carrying 4 bags of evin at a trot, Similer troley-loading demonstrations 

would also prove useful. 


warning. 
5. Cireular 683 A, Premises im Smoke Controlled Areas should be deteted from the 
index and destroyed. « 


c. 
1. Send “Available Staff return. Nil returns not 


J. Premises Dept. should be advised of the condition of the office, (aj Melied, 
©) Blasted. or (&) Missed. In the case of &» give new address. 





To be used with caution 


naturedly rewrote them to what he 
thought were more logical standards. 
His version is shown above. 
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Capital Supply Rules 
Changed in Israel 

A new basis for the supply of 
working capital is to be proposed by 
the Israel Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry in an effort to restrain in- 
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flationary tendencies and boost pro- 
duction. 

According to Michael Tsur, Direc- 
tor-General of the Ministry for Com- 
merce and Industry, working capital 
has been limited by the Bank of Is- 
rael and costs raised by forcing pro- 
ducers to seek expensive “black” 
credit. This policy develops cost-in- 
flation and demand inflation. 
| When the commercial banks give 

loans to a manufacturer (after ap- 
_proval by the Bank of Israel), they 
request as securities either higher- 
valued property or, when all the prop- 
erty is mortgaged, self-liquidating se- 
curities such as promissory notes 
from the firm’s customers. This 
obliges the local manufacturers to sell 
in the local market instead of export- 
ing, and to sell for credit to secure 
the promissory notes. 

The new methods to be employed 
by Israeli banks are: The sum of 
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credit to be made available should be 
fixed at the beginning of each year, 
and its issue should be handled solely 
by the commercial banks, no longer 
by the Bank of Israel; neither the 
| Bank of Israel nor any other Govern- 
| ment department should deal directly 
with applicants for loans. Instead 
the commercial banks will receive 
general instructions from the na- 
tional bank inspecting and supervis- 
ing the execution of each program. 

Commercial banks will be author- 





ized to make credit available without 
limit for exports, the acquisition of 
raw materials and the building up of 
stocks. 

The objective of this revolutionary 
policy is to attain mass production 
despite Israel’s small market. This 
can be achieved if local sales are lim- 
ited to cash transactions, and full 
credit is made available to enable 
manufacturers to concentrate on 
output drives based on expanding 
export sales, concluded Mr. Tsur. 
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Mortgage Experts Tackle 
Peru’s Housing Ilis 

A team of United States home 
finance experts has flown to Peru to 
assist in the establishment of a na- 
tionwide financing system designed 
to alleviate the country’s critical 
housing shortage. 

Raymond P. Harold of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and Morton Bodfish 
of Chicago, left September 15 for 
Lima where they will confer with 
Peruvian officials at the request of 
the U.S. International Cooperation 
Administration. 

Mr. Harold, a former president of 
the National League of Insured Sav- 
ings Associations, is president of 
Worcester (Massachusetts) Federal 
Savings and Loan Association. Mr. 
Bodfish is chairman of First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of 
Chicago. 

Both were instrumental in per- 
suading the U.S. to grant a $2 mil- 
lion development loan to establish 
Peru’s first savings association. It 
was founded by Prime Minister 
Pedro Beltran. 

Similar loans to other savings as- 
sociations in Latin America are ex- 
pected to be made by the U.S. under 
the $500 million hemispheric devel- 
opment program recently authorized 
by Congress. 

During their stay in Peru, Messrs. 
Harold and Bodfish helped Peruvian 
officials draft legislation aimed at 
setting up a nationwide savings and 
loan system, under which savings of 
the people would be channeled into 
much-needed home construction. 

Patterned after the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System in the United 
States, the Peruvian facility would 
charter new savings associations, in- 
sure savings accounts and advance 
funds to member institutions. 

The two savings association offi- 
cials are part of an eight-man team 
of American experts that was sent to 
Peru by ICA. 

Other members of the team in- 
clude: Neal Hardy, director of the 
National Housing Center, and Stan- 
ley Baruch, chief of ICA’s Latin 
American, African and European 
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Housing Division, both of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Home builders Thomas P. Coogan 
of New York City and Wilson Brown 
of Dallas; Lawrence Cox, executive 
director of the Norfolk Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority; and 
Joseph Benedict, vice-president of 
Worcester Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, were in the group. 
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Financing Exports 

Since Britain’s lagging exports 
began to cause concern, many efforts 
have been made to persuade firms to 
sell more abroad. 
points that has emerged in the course 
of this “export drive” is that the 
small firm is not pulling its weight. 

Since Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan spoke on the subject, there 
has been a great stream of public 
discussion. Several reasons have been 
given for the small man’s reluctance 
to export—too many firms, inad- 
equate overseas agents and difficulty 
in obtaining credit are among the 
main ones. 

Shippers, financial agents and 
trading intermediaries have not been 
slow to cash in on the discussion. 
They have taken the opportunity to 
advise small businessmen of methods 
to ease their difficulties. 
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Global Sidelights 


Turkish Minister of State Sefik 
Inan has urged the nation to work 
harder in order to raise national out- 
put and to save more to help. alle- 
viate the acute shortage of money. 

Turkey recently raised bank inter- 
est rates on loans from 7 to 12 per 
cent and increased interest rates on 
time deposits from 4 per cent to 6% 
per cent. 

a 


An independent committee has 
unanimously recommended that the 
Australian government adopt deci- 
mal currency. 

The Australian Decimal Research 
Organization also suggested that the 
government consider a basic unit of 
eight shillings four pence, instead 
of the 10 shilling unit being intro- 
duced in South Africa. 


Dr. 
Governor of the Bank of Italy. The 
46-year-old banker has been general 
manager of the bank. Former Gov- 
ernor Dr. Menichella has been named 
honorary Governor. 

Dr. Carli is against any economic 
division in Europe and could add 


some Common Market support to | 


One of the first | 


Guido Carli has been elected 








heal the breach between E.E.C. and | 


the Free Trade Association. 
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FAST... 


land/air courier service and 24-hour 
check-collection operations make Marine 
Midland’s check clearing the speediest in 
New York State. 







THOROUGH... 


knowledge of local business conditions in 
98 communities enables Marine Midland 
banks to help you help your customers do 
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10 banks with 174 offices 
serving 98 communities. 


. "New York State's 
first family 
of home-town banks 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo * The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York—New York City * Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Company—Rochester * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York—Binghamton-Elmira « Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Central New York—Syracuse * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley—Utica * The Northern New York Trust Company 
Watertown * Chautauqua National Bank of J t ¢ The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy * Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Rockland County—Nyack 
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FOR BUSINESS 
FACTS ABOUT 


ASK THE MAN 
WHO WORKS 
THERE 


In British Columbia a Royal Bank manager watches work at a paper factory 


When it comes to doing business with Canada, it pays to talk to the 
Royal Bank. Why? Because Canada is a big country; no two areas are 
exactly alike, each has its own character, its own business “‘atmosphere’”’. 
Across the face of this wide country there are over 900 Royal Bank managers 
to serve you. Each man knows his own city, town, community ... inti- 
mately. He himself ‘“‘belongs” . . . because he works there. He can help your 
customers get in touch with the right people . . . wherever they wish to do 
business in Canada. For convenience, address inquiries to The Royal Bank 
of Canada, Head Office, Montreal. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA. 


Canada’s Largest Bank . . . assets exceed 4 billion dollars. 
New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N.Y. 











COLLECTIONS AND 
REMITTANCES 


LETTERS 
OF CREDIT 


NEW TRADE 
CONNECTIONS 


INTRODUCTIONS 


For a free copy of 
this booklet, write to 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Head Office, Montreal. 


Over 1000 branches in Canada,*the Caribbean area, and South America * Offices in New York, London and Paris 


Representatives in Chicago, Dallas and Hong Kong 
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Bank Lending Outlook 3 
Chartered banks in Canada are 
making sincere and honest efforts to 
see that everyone obtains.a fair share 
of available credit;~ according to 
W. H. Thomson, president of the 
Canadian Bankers Association. Mr. 
Thomson, who is also general man- 
ager of the Imperial Bank of Canada, 
made this statement in Toronto at a 
meeting of life insurance officials. 

In his talk, Mr. Thomson presented 
figures to show that Canadian Banks 
had increased their loans in the past 
year by 11.3 per cent for a total of 
1,683,423 loans. Of this number, per- 
sonal loans for other than business 
purposes, and exclusive of mortgage 
loans, represented 69.5 per cent or 
1,169,748. The average loan was 
slightly over $1,000. Loans to farm- 
ers totalled 282,002, roughly one for 
every second farm in Canada. 

Personal and farm loans accounted 
for 86.24 per cent of all bank loans, 
and amounted to $1.6 billion, the 
equivalent of 26.2 per cent of total 
loans in dollars. 

Discussing bank loans to corporate 
borrowers, Mr. Thomson pointed out 
that Canadian banks have been given 
the responsibility of providing the 
bulk of the short-term credit re- 
quired by Canadian industry in all 
its facets. In assisting corporate bor- 
rowers the banks are in effect help- 
ing the smaller suppliers of those 
borrowers to get ready cash or more 
prompt payment of accounts and this 
goes on down to the pay-roll and be- 
yond in ever-widening circles. 

“Canadians have the heaviest con- 
centration of banking facilities, in 
relation to population, of any coun- 
try in the world and use banking 
services more than any other peo- 
ple,” Mr. Thomson emphasized. 

“That simply would not have hap- 
pened with a second-rate banking 
system or with a system that was not 
progressive, or with a banking sys- 
tem that did not keep pace with eco- 
nomic development and expansion.” 

- * * 


New Bank Building 


The Imperial Bank of Canada late 
next year plans to start construction 
of an 1l-story regional office build- 
ing at St. James and McGill Streets, 
Montreal. The building will be 
equivalent in height to a 16-story 
structure, and will have three floors 
below ground level for parking. 
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Curtain wall construction 


Curtain wall construction is shown 
in the plans for the new building, 
with almost the entire main banking 
room exposed to the street. The bank 
will occupy the ground and first floor, 
and the rest of the building will be 
used for rental space. The banking 
room will be two stories high. The 


bank’s main Montreal branch is at * 


present located on the site, and it will 
be moved to a temporary location. 
= ~~ € 


Fast Bank Communication 

The Royal Bank of Canada re- 
cently installed a fast automatic call 
selective system to handle urgent and 
routine messages between the Mont- 
real head-office and regional offices at 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton, and Vancouver, with a separate 
circuit between Montreal, Toronto, 
and New York. 

The system was developed by the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pa- 
cific telecommunications organiza- 
tion to meet the special needs of the 
Royal Bank. It utilizes an electroni- 
cally-operated typewriter to punch a 
tape which is then transmitted to a 
printer at the rate of 75 words per 
minute. Messages can be sent to one 
or a group of offices through the use 
of selector keys on the originating 
typewriter. 

In describing the system, H. C. 
Taylor, in charge of the cable de- 
partment of the bank at Montreal, 
points out that “when some urgency 
is involved, the operator can clear the 


line between certain points, or cover 
the whole system, simply by throw- 
ing a switch which permits a high 
priority message to go forward im- 
mediately. 

“This is particularly important 
when handling foreign exchange 
quotations in which large sums of 
money may be involved, and where 
rates change throughout the day. 

“For example, should a customer 
in Winnipeg, call our branch for an 
up-to-date quotation on American 
funds, the Winnipeg trader simply 
asks him to hold the phone, sends off 
a high priority message to Montreal, 
gets a reply almost immediately, in- 
forms the client of the rate as it 
stands at that very moment and 
completes the deal in a matter of 
seconds,” Mr. Taylor explained. 

The present equipment with its 
automatic priority and automatic 
relay facilities may soon be ex- 
panded to another 15 branches. 

* as > 


Bank Advertising 


In a move to create a more friendly 
image for itself, the Bank of Nova 
Scotia is going heavily into merchan- 
dising displays, many of them with 
a decidedly “different” flavor from 
the usual bank advertising. With 
many of its branches recently con- 
structed with glass frontages, the 
bank has top display space available, 
and is making the most of it. 

Public relations officials of the 
bank state that “we want to get peo- 
ple to stop, take a look at our displays 
and our buildings. Our displays are 
designed to please. We want to get 
across the impression that the bank 


is a friendly sort of place whose em- 


ployees are the easy-to-talk-to sort, 
and are always willing to try and 
help people out with their problems 
when they crop up.” 

Displays include antique coin 
banks and old fashioned treasure 
chests, horse prints and photographs, 
Canadian scenery in color photo- 
graphs, and aquariums with tropical 
fish. Counter displays are used for 
bank messages on various services. 

- of a 


Costly Display Symbol . 

To symbolize the estimated daily 
loss to Canadian industry due to pre- 
ventable illness, the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce co-operated with the 
Toronto sanitation firm of G. H. 
Woods & Company Limited, to dis- 
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who 


sends @ 


customer 
with money 





you do— 


when you refuse 
to count and 
accept for deposit 
his piggy bank 
savings 









Counts over 
2400 coins 
er minute. —_ 
lectric and manual 
models. 


Sorts 1,000 mixed 
coins per minute. 
Electric and manual 
models. 


Banks that offer complete customer 
service equip their branches with 
KLOPP coin handling machines 


Write for catalog or name of distributor 


KLOPP 
ENGINEERING, INC. 
35551 Schoolcraft, Livonia, Mich. 
IN CANADA 


E. A. Horton Sales, Ltd. 
299 Bering, Toronto 18 








‘ties available on all three floors by 





Miss Canada adds display glamor 


play $1 million in actual cash at the 
Canadian National Exhibition. The 
bank supplied the money in gold 
bars, silver dollars, and paper cur- 
rency to the Woods display, which 
was guarded night and day during 
the exhibition. Woods & Company 
had a daily lucky draw for a “mil- 
lionaire for a day,” the winner re- 
ceiving the interest on $1,000,000 for 
one day. 
o o o 


Export Credit Bank 


The Canadian government is con- 
sidering the establishment of an ex- 
port credit bank to help Canadian 
manufacturers sell more abroad. 
Trade and Commerce Minister Gor- 
don Churchill stated recently at Ot- 
tawa that small Canadian exporters 
could use longer term credit in their 
effort to sell in foreign markets, and 
that there seems a need for export 
credit over 5, 10 and up to 15 years. 
He intimated that establishment of 


| such a government export credit 


bank was in line with the govern- 
ment’s current program of trade mis- 
sions to various parts of the world. 


° ° ° 


Bank Plans New Regional 
Headquarters Office 

The Bank of Nova Scotia is recon- 
structing and expanding its regional 
headquarters at St. James Street and 
Victoria Square at Montreal. The 11- 
story building is being completely 
gutted inside, with only its stone and 
brick framework left standing. It 
will be completely remodelled inside 
and an additional section added to it, 
with all heating, air conditioning 
and elevator equipment located at a 
new penthouse floor. 

The bank will use the lower three 
floors of the building for its main 
Montreal office, with banking facili- 





escalator, with a capacity of 5,000 
persons per hour. The bank’s present 
office will be temporarily located at 
621 Craig Street West. 


¢ ° ° 


Aids To Travellers 


Highway maps from all Canada’s 
ten provinces and the 50 states of the 
United States are available to cus- 
tomers of the main branch of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce at Cal- 
gary, Alberta. The idea for dissem- 
ination of such travel material origi- 
nated in the foreign department of 
the branch. 

Racks to hold the maps were built 
in a corner of the banking room. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia has is- 
sued a vacation aid in the form of 
a handy pocket folder showing the 
equivalent of Canadian money in 
units of currency in Great Britain, 
Denmark, France, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Austria, Belgium and Lux- 
embourg, West Germany, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the Bahamas and Jamaica, Barbados, 
Trinidad, and the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands in the Caribbean. The 
bank lists its offices and branches 
outside Canada in the United States, 
Great Britain and the Caribbean 
area. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia also has 
a colorful folder on “Holiday Hints,” 
ranging from notifying police before 
leaving on a holiday to starting vaca- 
tion savings accounts. 


Currency exchange folder 


what's © 
that in 
dollars? 
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Bankers in the United States 
who need a helpful connection in Canada 
turn with confidence 
to the bank that’s called “The Bank” in Canada. 
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Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
New York Agency: Chicago Office: 
45 Woll Street, New York 5, N. Y. 30 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 









Over 550 branches coast to coast 





‘Whe Case of the 
Opulent Orchid Collector 


(Hubert, the Harris Lion, recounts a true story about 
an unusual service extended one of our 
correspondent banker friends) 


**Over the years we have performed all manner 
of extra services for our correspondent cus- 
tomers. The following is the story of an ‘un- 
usual’ extra service—and we use it here to 
emphasize what you can expect at the Harris 
Bank. 

“Picture in your mind a banker and an in- 
dustrialist visiting greenhouse after green- 
house for an entire afternoon—searching for 
rare species of orchids. 

*““Now to outsiders, to people unfamiliar 
with the ways of the Harris, this situation 
might be regarded as slightly unorthodox 
banking procedure. But to insiders, to people 
who do business with the Harris, the above is 
a perfect example of the close, personal rela- 
tionship that exists between the Harris and 
its customers. . 

*“The Orchidologist of our story was a 
valued out-of-town Harris customer. While in 
Chicago, after winding up his business discus- 
sion with us, he expressed a desire to search 
for rare species of orchids to add to his private 
collection at home. 

“One of our officers was, of course, more 
than delighted to escort him—and happily the 
tour was a success. 

“At the Harris—any request from a corre- 
spondent gets the enthusiastic attention of 
our officers. Keep this firmly in mind when 
you are planning to estab- 
lish a new—or additional 
—correspondent relation- 
ship here in Chicago.” 














New Home for a great tradition 


This is the enlarged Harris Bank 
Building at Clark and Monroe 
Streets with its new 23-story ad- 
dition. Here in Chicago’s newest 
large banking home, the Harris ; if 
tradition continues. The heart of i! 
the Harris remains in the people eae 
who serve you. 


Trust and EY ANT KK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 


111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
Member Federal Reserve System ... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








Setting Up in Britain .. . This 


32-page booklet is crammed with in- 
formation for those interested in 
establishing companies in the United 
Kingdom. Published by a large Brit- 


Rules, regulations outlined 


ish bank, the booklet covers the 
subjects of exchange control; taxa- 
tion in the United Kingdom; how to 
raise capital; labor; controls on 
trade; and banking services. In addi- 
tion to pointing out the pitfalls to 
be avoided, the booklet graphically 
outlines the actual steps necessary 
in forming a company in the British 
Isles. 


Direct Name Filing . . . Published 
by an eastern manufacturing firm, 
this 12-page brochure tells how the 
direct name filing system works. The 
advantages of the index method, the 
function of the component parts, and 
the numeric feature of the system 
are fully explained. The key points 
for proper control of papers in and 
out of the file are also covered, plus 
the simple items that are used for 
good control. Special direct name 
systems for geographic, subject, 
numeric, and decimal use are dis- 
cussed and illustrated. 


Second Income .. . Financial offi- 
cers concerned with investments as 
a source of a second income will find 
this 18-page booklet particularly in- 
formative. Titled “Building a Second 
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Income,” the booklet has been pub- 
lished by a well known brokerage 
firm. It outlines a reasonable income 
goal, and the advantages of investing 
in common stocks. The booklet also 
contains three sample investment 
programs which show how much can 
be earned from money invested for 
a certain period of time. Other fea- 
tures in the booklet include hints on 
when to start investing, and a glos- 
sary of investment terms. 


Film Catalogue . . . Advertising 
and public relations departments will 
find this 44-page catalogue of mo- 
tion pictures particularly valuable. 
It lists films available for public 
showing on both a free or rental 
basis. The various motion pictures 
are listed as to content, along with 
the approximate length. The cata- 
logue also contains instructions on 
how to obtain free films, and lists 
the system used in charging rental 
fees. 


College Education . . . Current 
yearly fees, tuition, and typical year- 
ly expenses at more than 260 Amer- 
ican colleges and universities are 
itemized in this new 8-page brochure. 
Entitled, “Your Child’s College Edu- 
cation: What is it worth? How much 
will it cost? What must you save?”’, 
the booklet also gives the location 
and undergraduate enrollment of the 
colleges and tells whether they are 
men’s, women’s, or co-educational 
schools. Included is a chart which 
shows how $5, $10, and other 
amounts up to $100 saved monthly, 
starting at various ages from birth 
to age 18, will build up. Chart figures 
show the effect of regular saving plus 
compound interest. 


Industral Financing . . . Bank 
and other financial loan officers will 
find this informative 12-page book- 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obli- 
gation, under an arrangement 
whereby the requests are referred 
promptly to the producers. Sim- 
ply address requests on bank or 
company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











let particularly useful in their work. 
Titled “Financing Business Action 
Under Today’s Conditions,” the 
booklet describes in non-technical 
language modern industrial financing 
practices. Subjects covered include: 
accounts receivable financing; fac- 
toring; and inventory loans. 


For Home Buyers. . . Published 
by an eastern bank, this 16-page 
two-color booklet gives many practi- 
cal pointers on the pitfalls and advan- 
tages of home ownership. Starting 
with preliminary costs, the booklet 
tells how to get the most for your 
housing dollar, and also lists points 
to consider in rating a neighborhood. 
The types of mortgage loans are also 
explained, as are the various real 
estate terms with which a buyer 
should be familiar. 


Fire Facts . . . Designed for refer- 
ence use by research men, speakers, 
scholars, and writers, this 36-page 
booklet is a compendium of informa- 
tion about fires, and facts about 
them. Although it is not a financial 
handbook on the operations of capital 
stock fire insurance companies, the 
booklet contains valuable statistics 
on the leading causes of fires, ma- 
terials ignited, fire frequency, fire 
losses, fatalities, and catastrophies. 
Published annually, the 1960 edi- 
tion also gives statistics on tropical 
storms, hurricanes, and tornadoes, 
including losses. 


Valuable statistics on fires 











MAIN OFFICE « 127 PUBLIC SQUARE 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Socict NATIONAL BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Convenient Locations Throughout Greater Cleveland 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION - JUNE 30, 1960 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . $ 44,134,445.07 
United States Government Obligations 98,187,369.14 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . . 49,210,284.90 
Loans and Discounts... .... . . 221,571,682.49 
Banking Premises ........ .  4,899,513.77 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets . . 3,352,207.08 

Total. ..... . . . $421,355,502.45 


United States Government Obligations carried at $18,832,005.43 
are pledged to secure Public Deposits, Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law. 








WARREN BICKNELL, JR. 
President 
The Cleveland Construction Co. 
ROBERT F. BLACK 
Chairman of the Board 
The White Motor Company 
CHARLES B. BOLTON 
President, Payne-Bingham Co. 


T. J. CONWAY 


Since 1849 
Growth through 111 years’ 
continuous service 


Resources 1849-1960 





LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ....... =... .$ 12,000,000.00 
a eee ee eee eS 


Undivided Profits .........  1,618,023.66 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,656,077.90 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 3,397,388.04 


Deposits ............ . 384,684,012.85 
Total. . .... . « « $421,355,502.45 





Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DIRECTORS 


ABE M. LUNTZ 

President & Treasurer 

The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 
JAMES L. MYERS 

Chairman of the Board 

Clevite Corporation 
HUGH M. O’NEILL 

President 

Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 
DRAKE T. PERRY 

Consultant 

The Harshaw Chemical Company 





President Es 

The Fisher Brothers Company % -onegggrt 
THOMAS COUGHLIN é 

Director 


The Murray Ohio Mfg. Company 


ERNEST C. DEMPSEY 
Attorney 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 


WILLIAM H. FLETCHER 
Retired 


MERVIN B. FRANCE 
President 


WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE 
Executive Vice President 


FRANK C. LEWMAN 





RALPH 8S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretary 
The Cleveland Twist Drill 
Company 
VERNON STOUFFER 
President 
The Stouffer Corporation 
CLARENCE M. TAYLOR 
President 
The Harris Calorific Company 
JOHN S. WILBUR 
Vice President 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 








Director 18649 ‘60 ‘80 
The Richman Brothers Company 
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ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 
President, The Dill Manufacturing Co. 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Sufficient Endorsements 

The Court of Appeals of Maryland 
held that a drawee bank was justified 
in paying a check even though it was 
merely endorsed for deposit to the 
account of the payee. The court 
further ruled that the drawer of the 
check could not hold the bank liable 
for any loss which he might have 
sustained from misapplication of the 
funds after they were credited to the 
payee’s account. 


A check for $3,250 was made out 
0 “Donald Flax, Trustee,” but was 
endorsed for deposit in his account. 
The endorsement was not made with 
Mr. Flax’s permission. It was also 
stipulated that the drawer of the 
check intended Mr. Flax to be a trus- 
tee for the funds. 


The trial court did not find that 
Mr. Flax was a trustee or that he had 
improperly used the funds from the 
check in violation of any agreement 
with the drawer. 


In dealing with the problem, the 
appeals court treated the endorse- 
ment as forged or made without au- 
thority, but affirmed the lower court’s 
holding in favor of the bank, saying: 
“It has long. been held that, despite 
the almost universal custom of re- 
quiring a payee to indorse a check 
before payment, a bank is protected 
if it pays without indorsement, as 
long as the payee actually receives 
the money ordered by the drawer to 
be paid.” 

“ .. even though a drawee bank 
pays a check of a depositor on the 
forged or unauthorized indorsement 
of the payee named therein, if the 
proceeds of the check or the benefit 
of the proceeds are received by the 
payee, no recovery can be-had against 
the bank by the drawer, for the rea- 
son that if the person entitled to 
receive the proceeds actually receives 
them or the benefit of them, the 
drawer has suffered no loss and the 
technical breach of duty by the bank 
has occasioned no harm.” 

The Court coneeded that it might 
be that after the proceeds of the 
check were credited to Mr. Flax’s ac- 
count, they were in some manner di- 
verted, but added the real cause.of 
the loss to the drawer was not the 
paying of the check but rather what 
was done with the proceeds after it 
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was paid “something for which the 
drawee bank should not be held re- 
sponsible.” 

Coplin v. ... Trust Company, 159 
A.2d 356 (1960) 


+ + « 


Interest Rebate Denied 

The Appellate Division of the Su- 
perior Court of New Jersey upheld 
its lower court in dismissing an ac- 
tion for rebate from a bank for col- 
lecting five years’ interest on a note 
which was paid in four months. One 
judge dissented. 

The plaintiffs contracted with a 
construction firm for installation of 
aluminum siding on a house. They 
delivered a promissory note for 
$2,218.80, and agreed to pay it in 60 
monthly instalments. 

The plaintiffs argued that the note 
was one for the sale of aluminum 
siding, even though the construction 
firm was obligated to affix the siding 
to an existing dwelling. Neverthe- 
less, plaintiffs said, the note consti- 
tuted a retail contract, as defined in 
the New Jersey statute and there- 
fore they were entitled to an interest 
refund for payment before maturity. 
The statute in question provided: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any retail installment contract to 
the contrary, any retail buyer may 
satisfy in full at any time before 
maturity the debt of any retail in- 
stallment contract and in so satisfy- 
ing such debt shall receive a refund 
credit thereon for such anticipation 
of payments. The amount of such re- 
funds shall represent at least as great 


a proportion of the time price differ- 
ential, less any insurance premium 
and an acquisition cost of ten dollars 
($10.00), as the sum of the period- 
ical time balances, after the date of 
prepayment, bears to the sum of all 
the periodical time balances under 
the schedule of payments in the orig- 
inal contract. Where the amount of 
the credit for anticipation of pay- 
ments is less than one dollar ($1.00), 
no rebate need be made.” 

The statute applies to a “retail 
buyer... who buys or agrees to buy 
«.. goods from a retail seller... .” 
A retail seller is one “‘who sells or 
agrees to sell one or more articles of 
goods... .” 

“Goods means all 
Pes 

The act applies to installment 
contracts and includes “a chattel 
mortgage, conditional sales contract, 
or other similar instrument and any 
retail contract for the bailment or 
leasing of goods ... by which it is 
agreed that the bailee or lessee is 
bound to become, or has the option 
of becoming, the owner of such 
go0de.. soa 

The Court pointed out: “In the 
case being tested, title to the alumi- 
num siding was not retained by Pura- 
Tex nor was a separate or distinct 
lien obtained thereon. The lien which 
the seller obtained was on the realty, 
including existing improvements and 
the improvements contemplated un- 
der the contract.” 

Aside from the statute the plain- 
tiffs contended that the rebate or 
credit on a promissory note which is 


chattels per- 








Free Sample! Nev 
GIVE-AWAY MEMO CALENDARS 


A gift that’s used and appreciated by your commercial ac- 
counts all year long ... and 
appears on each page! They see it every time they glance 
at the calendar! Check these features: 
heavy white paper, metal tinning and hanger, large dates, 
memo space, day of year, 








NEW LOW PRICED, 
HIGH QUALITY 





your large billboard ad 
superior quality, 


moon phase, preceeding and 


+—1 succeeding months, attractive red and black colors, and 








=| your 6” 
a quality calendar been orered at wats iow price: 
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Write for Free ranere carne 
HERITAGE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. MC-2 
Heritage Bldg., Ft. Worth 12, Texas 


x 122" ad on each page! Never before has such 


for 49 liegt ‘pr foes “on larger 
only ¢ quantities, too!) 
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prepaid was-a recognized custom and~ © 


usage of the defendant and other 
banking institutions in the geograph- 
ical area concerned. To this argu- 
ment the Court answered that the 
assertion of a custom of the local 
banking institution was not the cus- 
tom of building constructors and that 
the contract, including the note and 
mortgage, was between the plaintiffs 
and the construction firm and not 
with the bank, which received the 
obligation sued upon by way of dis- 
count. 

Finally the plaintiffs argued that 
they were entitled to the claimed 
credit on a theory of quasi-contract 
in order to prevent an unjust enrich- 
ment of the defendant. The Court 
found that the defendant had not 
been unjustly enriched nor was it 
guilty of unscrupulous conduct. 

The dissenting judge agreed with 
the Court on all of the above points 
but felt that there was a material fac- 
tual issue in relation to whether the 
bank had waived its right to interest 
or was entitled to interest beyond the 
date of payment of the debt, in view 
of the fact that an employee of the 
bank had stated that “ ‘plaintiffs 
should be entitled to a rebate’ of un- 
earned interest if they satisfied their 
five-year monthly installment obli- 
gation in full in advance.” 


The dissenting judge said: “It is 
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Provide maximum protection 
at minimum cost. Highest grade 
corrugated fibre-board. All one piece 
—no parts to wear, get out of order. 
Single eyelet closure front and 
back provides quick, easy closing 
and opening—and absolute security. 
Labels factory applied, gummed 
titling strips with each box. 25 sizes. 
Sold by all leading stationers. 


Send for FREE Manual of Record Storage Practice; 
complete products catalog. Clip ad to letterhead and 
mail to: Dept. scn-10 


* BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


2 Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 
7 2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, ttt. 
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of course a general rule that; absent. 
a prepayment clause, a debtor has no~™ 


greater right to compel his creditor 
to accept payment before it is due 
than the creditor has to compel pay- 
ment before that time. But it is also 
true that the creditor may waive his 
rights and accept payment before 
maturity or otherwise agree with the 
debtor to forego interest in return 
for an early payment. . 

“Summary judgment | is ; appropri- 
ate only where the record shows pal- 
pably that there is no issue of fact.” 
Eliasz v. . . . Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, 161 A.2d 737 (1960) 


oa ° 7 


Statute of Limitations 
on Forged Endorsement 

The Supreme Court of Florida 
ruled that the period for the statute 
of limitations on a forged check be- 
gins from the time of discovery by 
the check depositor. This holds true, 
the court said, unless it can be shown 
that the depositor. would have discov- 
ered the forgery earlier if he had 
exercised ordinary business care. 

The action orginated as a suit ona 
$20,000 promissory note brought by 
the payee against the makers and 
endorsers. One of the defendants de- 
nied both execution of the note, and 
receipt of a $20,000 check. The check 
was drawn on another defendant who 
denied having endorsed it. 

At this point, the bank was made 
a party defendant and was charged 
with wrongfully paying the check 
and charging it to the plaintiff’s ac- 
count on a forged endorsement. But 
the bank was not joined in the suit 


| until five years after it had paid the 


check. 

The trial judge held that the action 
against the bank was barred by the 
statute of limitations and granted 
summary judgment in favor of the 
bank. He was reversed by the district 
court and the reversal was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court. 

The latter said: “In considering 
the fairness of the rule in question 
it must be remembered that the law 
unquestionably places upon a bank 
the duty to ascertain the genuineness 
of endorsements on checks presented 
to it for payment and to pay the pro- 
ceeds of the check only to the payee, 
or to those as directed by him through 
endorsement thereon. The law is well 
settled that if a bank pays a check 
with a forged endorsement it pays 
out its own funds, not those of the 
depositor. 

“Reason and logic, as well as the 
law, dictate that this be so for a check 
is but an order to a bank to pay a 
specified sum to a named person. It is 
the unconditional duty of the bank 
to pay the money only to the payee, 


or his order, and it is the. responsi- 
bility“*of the bank, solely, to deter- 
mine the genuineness of the endorse- 
ment and the identity of the person 
presenting the check for payment. 
When the check is presented for pay- 
ment the bank has ample opportunity 
to do these things, whereas the mak- 
er of the check has no such oppor- 
tunity.” 

The court recalled that while it was 
easy for a maker to detect any for- 
gery of the signature and that of 
those authorized to draw on his ac- 
count, as well as any alteration in 
the name of the payee or the amount 
of the check, he could not and should 
not be held to know the signature of 
the payee who is required to endorse 
the check. The court mentioned that 
many checks are drawn to payees 
whose signatures are not personally 
known to or have ever been seen by 
the maker. 

“It is because the maker can, and 
has some responsibility to, detect for- 
geries of his name, the name of the 
payee, and the amount of the check 
as they appear on the face thereof 
that the rule of law pertaining to the 
rights and responsibilities of the de- 
positor-maker in such cases is dif- 
ferent from that which applies to 
cases involving a forged endorse- 
ment.” 

The court held that the pertinent 
statute was the one which read: 
“(1) Unless written objection there- 
to shall have been theretofore deliv- 
ered by the depositor to the bank, a 
statement of account rendered by any 
bank or trust company in this state 
to a depositor, accompanied by vouch- 
ers which are the basis of debit en- 
tries in such account, shall, after the 
expiration of three years from the 
date rendered, be conclusively pre- 
sumed to be correct and the depositor 
shall thereafter be barred from ques- 
tioning same.” 

“It does not apply to bar actions 
against a bank for paying out money 
of a depositor on a forged endorse- 
ment of a check, but rather operates 
only to obligate a depositor to notify 
his bank of mathematical or account- 
ing errors shown by the bank’s state- 
ment; if the depositor does not make 
written objection to the statement 
within three years of receipt there- 
of he is thereafter barred from ques- 
tioning its correctness.” 

The ultimate decision in the case 
was dependant on what a trial would 
show, the court saying: “. . . all that 
has been held is that the statute did 
not begin to run until the depositors 
knew, or in the exercise of ordinary 
business care would have discovered, 
the forged check endorsement. 

... First National Bank v. Edgerly, 
Fla. 121 So.2d 417 (1960) 
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The First National Bank, Batavia, New York, 


conserves space — speeds up window service with 
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AUTOMATIC CASHIERS 








Manner in which Model 502 Brandt Electric Automatic Cashiers are installed in 
The First National Bank, Batavia, New York. The coin dispenser is to the left 


of the deal plate and keyboard to the right. 





As in the case of The First National Bank, Batavia, many 
bankers throughout the country have installed the latest 
type Brandt Automatic Cashier, the electric, ~Model. 502, 
to conserve space in the teller’s work area and speed up 
coin payments. 


The Model 502, consisting of two units, the coin dispenser 
and the keyboard, occupies only % of the space réquitted by 
other type Brandt Automatic Cashiers. 


The keys to ae a coin payment can be instantly lotited 
because the compact keyboard has only 19 keys by means of 
which any payment from 1¢ to 99¢, inclusive, may be made. 
In addition there are 5 keys to pay split change. 


Other Brandt products include additional types of electrically 
operated Brandt Automatic Cashiers as well as manually 
operated ones, Coin Sorters and Counters, Coin Counters 
and Packagers, also a complete line of Coin Wrappers and 
Bill Straps. ; 
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A. B. A. CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 


others in the local area who desire 
mortgage loans?,” he asked. 

“Just as long as we remain indif- 
ferent to the demand for mortgage 
credit, we continue to aid the growth 
of our nonbanking competitors,” he 
added. 


Competition for Savings 

A symposium on savings competi- 
tion urged that while current atten- 
tion on tax advantages afforded bank 
competitors should not be forgotten, 
banks should seek to change the 
liquidity concept which is not only 
reflected in legislative enactments, 
but in bank investment policy as 
well. 

Participants in the symposium 
were: Robert W. Sparks, banking 
consultant, New York City; Roger 
L. Currant, president, Fall River Na- 
tional Bank, Fall River, Massachu- 
setts; S. Edgar Lauther, president, 
Irwin Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Columbus, Indiana; and Dr. 
Jerome B. Cohen, assistant dean in 
charge of graduate studies, Bernard 
M. Baruch School of Business and 
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Public Administration, City College, 
New York City. 

Mr. Sparks, who was formerly 
vice-president of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, opened 
the discussion by pointing out that 
developing a market for savings serv- 
ices is more than a problem of pro- 
motion. Because the savings market 
is made up of people, he said, it must 
be fought for, “and fighting for it 
means many hard nuts which can be 
cracked only inside the banks. 

“Competition for savings brings 
us face to face with subjects like tax- 
ation, investment, reserve manage- 
ment, and operations. But people who 
are our savings market have little 
understanding and less interest in 
these subjects. Therefore,” he said, 
“banks must develop an affirmative 
attitude toward savings and the sav- 
ings market. If we fail to do this, we 
cannot complain if others continue 
to take more and more of our sav- 
ings away from us.” 

Mr. Currant spoke on meeting com- 
petition from credit unions. He 
pointed out that banks should not 
develop a defeatist attitude in this 
respect, but should broaden the scope 
of their services to combat the rapid 
growth of both urban and rural com- 
munity credit unions. 

“The greatest potential for exten- 
sion of banking services lies in the 
field of employees,” he continued. 
“This in-plant service must clearly of- 
fer deposit and credit facilities of the 
bank to employees not only in manu- 
facturing plants, but also to white 
collar workers in commercial estab- 
lishments. These include insurance 
companies, educational institutions, 
and hospitals.” 

To compete with savings and loan 
associations, Mr. Lauther asserted 
that banks should emphasize the 
much broader service which they are 
in a position to provide. “This does 
not mean that we will automatically 
capture the market,” he said. “We 
can, however, capitalize on some of 
the services we are able to offer and 
by this method attract people to our 
banks and through these contacts do 
a much more effective job of selling 
services, particularly savings.” 

Dr. Cohen cited the product ad- 
vantages that commercial banks have 
and suggested tie-ins to promote sav- 
ings. “For example,” he said, “in- 
stead of offering cheap gifts for new 
savings accounts, a commercial bank 
could offer 5 or 10 free checks in a 
special checking account for a new 
savings account.” Other possibilities 
which he pointed out included a line 


of credit for the customer which 
would be equal to two or three times 
the amount of his savings; free cash- 
ier’s checks to transfer funds; or 
automatic enrollment in a bank’s re- 
volving charge-credit plan as an in- 
ducement to open a savings account. 


Management Growth 


Raising the question of why banks 
lose good men, Robert N. Hilkert, 
first vice-president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, sug- 
gested in a speech before the A.B.A. 
Trust Division that it may be be- 
cause banks have slipped in their ap- 
proaches to training. 

He suggested that while off-the- 
job training is necessary to the de- 
velopment of management personnel, 
banks have not given enough thought 
to the development of on-the-job 
training. “While all work and no 
study leads to underdeveloped man- 
agers,” he said, “all study and no 
productive work will not produce 
mature managers either.” 

“Off-the-job training,” he said, “‘is 
not a substitute for on-the-job train- 
ing. We should note also that the 
term is ‘on-the-job,’ and that this is 
not synonomous with ‘on-the-prem- 
ises.’ Many of us have had the ex- 
perience of realizing that a problem 
presented for discussion in the re- 
laxed, academic atmosphere of a 
training room is actually quite dif- 
ferent from that supposedly ‘same’ 
problem encountered on the operat- 
ing floor in the course of duty.” 

While not trying to undervaluate 
the power of off-the-job training, Mr. 
Hilkert said that managerial growth 
must stem principally from job per- 
formance. “The kind of job that con- 
tributes to managerial growth is one 
which entails, among other things, 
responsibility. By this I mean re- 
sponsibility for planning, coordina- 
tion, and control; and, most impor- 
tant, responsibility for results. It 
calls for the making of decisions, 
which means the exercise of personal 
judgment.” 


Sound Money vs. Politics 


Menacing political overtones that 
threaten the independence of the 
Federal Reserve System and its flex- 
ible interest rate policy were warned 
against by Dr. Gabriel Hauge, chair- 
man, finance committee, Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company, New York City. 
He referred particularly to the cur- 
rent controversy over the rate of eco- 
nomic growth, and the claim that 
monetary policy should be geared 
mainly to maximize such growth, pri- 
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marily through low interest rates 
and easy credit. 

Dr. Hauge minimized the role of 
monetary policy as an instrument for 
growth. “Interest rates are prices for 
loan funds, reflecting conditions of 
supply and demand, but not causing 
them,” he stated. “The price of money 
does not set the pace of progress.” 
As an example, the speaker cited 
booming Japan, which has high in- 
terest rates, and he also noted that 
times of stagnation in America have 
gone hand in hand with low-priced 
money. 

In Dr. Hauge’s opinion, the rate of 
interest should be as low as is con- 
sistent with balancing the needs for 
and supplies of loan funds. 

The international implications of 
a free and easy monetary policy were 
also cited by Dr. Hauge. “If money 
rates in this country should be forced 
to artificially low levels by cheap 
money dogmatists come to high pub- 
lic office,” he contended, “our gold 
losses could be heavy and the conse- 
quences severe.” 


Bank Preparedness 


While there is not much that bank- 
ers can do to guide military prepara- 
tions, there is another significant 
deterrent to war which they can ma- 
terially influence, according to John 
J. McCloy, chairman of the board, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York City. That deterrent, he ex- 
plained, has to do with the nation’s 
potential recuperative power after an 
attack. 

“If we are in a position to infuse 
new life and energy, postattack, with- 
in our nation and the enemy knows 
that we can, we create a very pow- 
erful added deterrent to any ag- 
gressive intentions,” said Mr. Mc- 
Cloy, who ‘s chairman of the Advi- 
sory Committee on Commercial Bank 
Preparedness under the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
“What bankers can do, with the help 
of the government, is to plan and 


forge weapons which will stimulate 
the flow of money and credit in our 
society after the shock of the first 
wounds and confusion of a nuclear 
attack have passed.” 

Five booklets on various phases of 
preattack planning have already been 
distributed to banks, Mr. McCloy 
stated, and two booklets covering 
postattack operations are expected to 
be ready for distribution before the 
end of the year. 

While there has been a manifesta- 
tion of interest in the program on the 
part of some banks, Mr. McCloy ad- 
mitted: “We cannot but feel uneasy 
and disturbed that so many others 
are doing little or nothing about this 
nationally vital matter.” 


The International Scene 


The agencies that have been 
formed to achieve international coop- 
eration, and why they have a special 
interest for bankers, were among the 
topics discussed by Dr. W. Randolph 
Burgess, United States Ambassador, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Paris, France. 

One program Dr. Burgess singled 
out for particular attention is the 
new Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, in which 
the United States and Canada will be 
full partners along with 18 European 
countries. This agency, scheduled to 
be chartered next year, will be con- 
cerned not only with the economic 
strength and health of its members, 
but it will also seek to assist the 
sound growth of less developed coun- 
tries. One of its tasks, too, will be to 
attempt to resolve the trade prob- 
lems which result from the establish- 
ment of the Common Market and the 
Free Trade Area, while protecting 
the interests of the United States and 
other nations not members of either 
group. 


Inter-American Bank 


The structure and purpose of the 
Inter-American Development Bank 
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was explained to the delegates at the 
second general session, by Robert 
Cutler, U. S. executive director of 
the bank, and Felipe Herrera, bank 


_ president. 


The bank was founded last Febru- 
ary, Mr. Cutler said, to meet the 
challenges to the Free World by ac- 
celerating the economic development 
of Latin American countries who are 
members of the bank. 

The present membership consists 
of 19 countries, with Cuba being the 
only eligible Latin American nation 
that has not yet joined. 

According to Mr. Herrera, the 
bank, which opened for business 
October 1, is designed to operate in 
the field of medium and long-term 
financing. The structure of the bank 
is unusual in that it comprises two 
entirely distinct and separate parts: 
Ordinary Banking Operations, and 
the Fund for Special Operations. 

The ordinary resources of the 
bank, Mr. Herrera said, can be used 
only to make loans which are repay- 
able in the currency received by the 
borrower. 

Mr. Cutler said the purpose of the 
Fund for Special Operations is to 
make loans on terms and conditions 
appropriate for dealing with special 
circumstances. “The Fund,” he con- 
tinued, “is flexibly designed to take 
account of the difficulties which some 
countries may have, by reason of 
scarcity of foreign exchange, to serv- 
ice dollar loans. Accordingly, loans 
by the Fund may be partially or 
wholly repayable in the currency of 
the borrower.” 


Progress in Agriculture 


American agriculture is not sick, 
according to Archie K. Davis, chair- 
man of the board, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. Mr. Davis, speaking 
at the A.B.A.’s agricultural break- 
fast, pointed out that the reverse is 
true. Agriculture has done such an 
effective job, that “progress is our 
most important problem.” 

Although unmanageable surpluses 
in certain commodities and changing 
patterns of production and market- 
ing have generated problems of ad- 
justment that are seemingly -insol- 
uble, he said, the situation is far from 
hopeless and shows many bright 
spots. 

“In spite of the general feeling 
that agriculture is in a chaotic situa- 
tion,” he continued, “‘we should draw 
satisfaction from the knowledge that 
in many areas of our country the 
farmer is prospering and the agri- 
cultural economy is healthy and 
growing.” He pointed out that it. is 
significant that this progress is be- 
ing made in many areas not sup- 
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ported by governmental control and 
regulation. 

Mr. Davis also noted that bank- 
e's can find areas for positive action 
when they begin to realize how much 
can be done at the local and regional 
levels in solving farm problems. 
“There must be a clear understand- 
ing of the problems,” he said, “on 
the part of bankers and business 
leaders as well as farmers. Agricul- 
tural credit must play a vital part in 
necessary transitions and _ techno- 
logical improvements.” 


Banking Progress Cited 

The common purpose of bankers 
and supervisory agencies is to main- 
tuin our banking system strong, effi- 
cient, and progressive, Ray M. Gid- 
ney, Comptroller of the Currency, 
told the A.B.A. National Bank Divi- 
sion meeting. 

“Banking progress during recent 
years has been excellent,” Mr. Gidney 
said, “and the present banking situa- 
tion is good. 

“T am pleased to be able to say 
that analysis of our examination re- 
ports shows very few with less than 
satisfactory ratings.” 


Firm Russian Policy 

General Kenneth C. Royall told the 
National Bank Division meeting that 
the United States should take a firm 
position in opposition to Soviet Rus- 
sia, and urged that military affairs 
in this country be placed under the 
authority of a single commander. 
General Royall is a former Secretary 
of War, and was the first Secretary 
of the Army. He currently is senior 
partner in the law firm of Royall, 
Koegel, Harris & Caskey, New York 
City. 

As regards our dealings with the 
Soviet Union, the General said that 
we must be absolutely firm. “We can 
smile,” he continued, “but we must 
be as tough in defending our rights 
as the Soviets are in overriding the 
rights of others. 

“That is not all,” he added. “We 
should not stay merely on the defen- 
sive, as we have so much of the time. 
We should take the offensive where 
the facts justify it. This course will 
raise the world’s respect for, and 
confidence in, the United States.” 


U.S. Still First Rate 
America has not become a second- 
rate nation, Governor Robert E. 
Smylie of Idaho told the State Bank 
Division of the A.B.A. “I reject the 
desperate advice of those who daily 

repeat the canard,” he added. 
Touching on the race for space, 
Governor Smylie said that the U.S. 
has more vehicles in space than Rus- 
sia, and that we get them there with 
more accuracy. “In the art of deliv- 
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ering missiles,” he said, “we get pre- 
cision results while conducting ex- 
perimentation in the open daylight of 
full press coverage. Our intelligence 
concerning enemy dispositions and 
effectiveness has been demonstrably 
excellent.” 


NASSB Philosophy 

The goals of the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks, 
and the way these goals will be ac- 
complished were outlined in a speech 
by Richard Simpson, NASSB first 
vice-president, before the State Bank 
Division meeting. Mr. Simpson, who 
is also bank commissioner of Arkan- 


sas, said that the primary aim of his 
organization is a strong state bank- 
ing system. 

“We want first class state banking 
departments,” he said, “adequately 
staffed and adequately paid to ad- 
minister the statutes of their respec- 
tive states. At the national level, we 
want the same ground rules to apply 
to state banking as apply to national 
banking.” 

Mr. Simpson emphasized that the 
NASSB does not oppose the growth 
of the national banking system in 
any manner. “We do insist, however,” 
he continued, “that the opportunity 
for growth shall be enjoyed equally 
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by both components of the dual bank- 
ing system. Only in this manner can 
banking continue to serve the na- 
tion’s financial needs and retain the 
operational freedom it needs to grow 
and expand with the country’s 
economy.” 

The goal can be accomplished in 
three ways, Mr. Simpson said. “First 
is cooperation: cooperation with the 
Federal supervisory agencies, with 
the United States Congress, with 
A.B.A. and the other financial trade 
associations—with all who are inter- 
ested in better banking. 

“Wonderful results can come from 
a combination of willingness to nego- 
tiate and good old fashioned horse 
sense,” he continued. “We would like 
to think that we can contribute a 
reasonable portion of each. But be- 
lieve-you-me, there’s one heck of a 
lot of difference between cooperating 
and knuckling under. The basic prin- 
ciples for which we stand just can- 
not be compromised.” 

Mr. Simpson said the second ave- 
nue toward accomplishment of the 
NASSB goal is through the use of 
court action. 

The third approach, Mr. Simpson 
said, is through legislation. He added 
that this approach is perhaps the one 
of greatest importance. “Many of you 
are familiar with the bills which 
NASSB had introduced in the last 
session of Congress,” he said. “We 
didn’t get them passed, but we are 
not discouraged one bit. You can 
rest assured that we’ll be back in the 
ring next session, with a more ex- 
perienced ‘punch’.” 
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National Trust School was outlined 
by Charles W. Hamilton at the an- 
nual meeting of the Trust Division. 
Mr. Hamiltdn is division president, 
and senior vice-president of The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Houston, 
Texas. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “The 
National Trust School achieved a 
more promising beginning in its first 
year than the Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking or any other school 
of adult education.” He also predicted 
that the school will thrive and pros- 
per and urged his fellow trustmen 
to give the school their most able and 
spirited support. 

Mr. Hamilton said the prospects 
for trust business are very good, but 
he urged his listeners to be intelli- 
gent, assiduous, and practical in pur- 
suing their work. “We must recruit, 
and train, and educate personnel to 
take our places,” he said. “We must 
inculcate in them the principles of 
integrity, of loyalty, of impartiality, 
of promptness, and of excellence.” 


Uniform Trust Laws 


Improvements in trust laws in New 
York State during the past decade 
were outlined by Robert M. Lovell 
at the annual meeting of the Trust 
Division. Mr. Lovell is chairman of 
the Trust Division of the New York 
State Bankers Association, and sen- 
ior vice-president of The Hanover 
Bank, New York City. 

Among the improvements cited 
were the adoption of the common 
law rules relating to perpetuities and 
accumulations, and a more liberal 
definition of legal investments. 

Mr. Lovell pointed out that trust- 
men are handicapped by the lack of 
uniformity in trust laws among the 
different states, and he urged that 
bankers take an active part in build- 
ing and strengthening the various 


| State Trust Divisions. He also urged 





| that the A.B.A. Trust Division create 


a standing committee dedicated to 
creating state trust organizations 
where none exist, and strengthening 
those that do. 


National Bank Activities 
The activities of the National Bank 
Division were reviewed at the divi- 
sion’s annual meeting by John S. 


& 


. 


Coleman, division president, and 
chairman of the board of the Birm- 
ingham (Alabama) Trust National 
Bank. 

“The National Bank Division Ex- 
ecutive Committee,” Mr. Coleman 
said, “has interested itself in the 
possibility of modernization of the 
earnings and dividend report. We 
have been pleased to learn recently 
that substantial agreement appears 
to have been reached among the su- 
pervisory agencies and a revised re- 
port form may be expected to be 
approved in the near future.” 

Mr. Coleman also pointed out that 
the division has sent each member 
the latest revision of the pamphlet 
prepared by the Comptroller’s Office 
entitled “Personnel and Organiza- 
tion of the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency.” He said the Divi- 
sion plans to continue to distribute 
new editions of the booklet as they 
become available. 

Subscribers also received a com- 
plete revision of the “Manual of 
Laws Relating to Loans and Invest- 
ments by National Banks,” Mr. Cole- 
man said. “The response to this pub- 
lication,” he continued, “indicates 
that it is widely used by national 
banks. Periodic looseleaf revisions 
will continue to reflect current 
changes in the law and regulations.” 


State Bank Progress 

In his address before the State 
Bank Division meeting, Harry Eaton, 
division president, said that the 
country’s state chartered banking 
system continues to operate in ex- 
cellent condition. Mr. Eaton is also 
president of the Twin Falls (Idaho) 
Bank and Trust Company. 

“Slightly over two-thirds, or 9,384 
banks are under state jurisdiction,” 
he said. “They held $151 billion in 
assets out of $284 billion total assets 
in all banks at year-end 1959, being 
some 53 per cent. Loans at $76 billion 
were up 10.3 per cent at year-end 
1959. 

“The rate of total loans and dis- 
counts to total assets for all state- 
supervised banks for year-end 1959 
was 50.5 per cent compared to 46.7 
per cent at year-end 1958. Total cap- 
ital accounts at the same time stood 
at $12.6 billion, up 44% per cent.” 


° 


JAPANESE BANKING BOOM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 
with the bank charging 8 per cent 
for any overdraft. 
This is a rather stiff rate, whea 
compared to charges made for other 
banking services. Cashier’s checks, 


| for example, cost only 30 cents, re- 


gardless of the size of the check or 
the distance it will travel. A book of 
checks costs under 15 cents and safe 
deposit boxes can be rented for less 
than $2. 

These services are being adver- 
tised quite aggressively, too, espe- 
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The 12 Authorized Foreign Exchange Banks in Japan 
Listed in the order of their Total Deposits 
as of March 31, 1960 (unit: million yen) 

Total Total Paid-up No. of 

Deposits Assets Capital Reserves Offices 
The Fuji Bank Limited 626,576 838,731 11,000 12,933 190 
The Mitsubishi Bank Limited 588,876 781,342 11,000 10,951 159 
The Sanwa Bank Limited 576,843 768,798 10,000 9,964 190 
The Sumitomo Bank Limited 569,411 763,773 10,000 9,587 140 
The Tokai Bank Limited 387,259 554,254 8,800 8,495 178 
The Dai-Ichi Bank Limited 368,354 531,471 9,000 8,820 101 
The Nippon Kangyo Bank Limited 355,030 501,674 4,000 9,005 122 
The Mitsui Bank Limited 348,434 539,948 9,000 8,791 106 
The Daiwa Bank Limited 249 286 380,500 4,400 6,507 104 
The Bank of Tokyo Limited 238,672 532,469 5,000 5,284 4l 
The Bank of Kobe Limited 187,267 250,279 4,500 3,810 151 
The Industrial Bank of Japan Limited 80,924 594,426 4,500 7,972 12 











Trade and tourists have nurtured 






cially checking services. Most of the 
banks are aware that the number of 
cash transactions is already handi- 
capping their operations. It is not 






CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 


bring along our old fountain pens.” 

The main banking floor, an effort 
at superior utilization of space, con- 
sists of a circle within a circle. The 
outer circle is the tellers’ line. Behind 
the tellers, and opening up into the 
corners, are offices and working 
space. Each teller’s counter forms an 
are around him, enclosing him, but 
still reflecting intimacy and privacy. 

The inner circle, marked by a giant 
circular carpet hand woven in Puerto 
Rico, houses the bank’s loan depart- 





















a flourishing exchange business 


unusual, for instance, to see the huge 
banking lobbies bustling with cus- 
tomers during business hours—from 
9:00 am. to 3:00 p.m., Monday 


er locations are provided ... high 
for tall tellers and low for short. 

Work surfaces have been cleared. 
Phones, the mail pick-up box—even 
the waste basket—are built in. An 
L-shaped knee space also has been 
provided so that the teller can swing 
on his stool. 

Eliminating clutter from desks 
and storage space was an important 
goal throughout the building. Stor- 
age walls are used extensively. On 
each floor these walls conceal, among 






through Friday, and from 9:00 a.m. 
to 12:00 noon on Saturday. Most of 
these people would not be in the bank 
if they had checking facilities. The 
banks realize this, too, but prefer to 
go at the problem gradually, educat- 
ing the customers as they go along. 

But the banks may have to step up 
the pace if the ruling Liberal-Demo- 
cratic party has its way. It hopes to 
double national income within 10 
years. This would place gross na- 
tional product at $60 billion by the 
1969-1970 fiscal year. National in- 
come would have to climb to $50 bil- 
lion and export-import trade reach 
$20 billion by that date. 

Highway construction, improve- 
ment of ports and harbors, expansion 
of railroads, internal and coastal 
shipping and other means of public 
and private transportation are in- 
cluded in the long-range plan. 

The future for Japan looks very 
bright indeed, and as in the past, 
banking will be leading the way. 


IDEA-PACKED BANK OFFICE 


othér things, one or more “coffee 
break” stations holding urns, cups 
and refrigerated compartments for 
lunch boxes brought by employees. 

In the main floor corner opposite 
the entrance a guard constantly sur- 
veys all 29 tellers’ stations (14 of 
which handle cash). He sits in a 
small, unobtrusive office fronted by 
green, bullet-proof glass. In front of 
him is a civilian defense radio re- 
ceiver and a microphone through 
which, by flipping switches, he can 








ment. Two teakwood screen quad- 
rants, opposite each other, enclose 
one half of the circle, leaving the 
other half open. 

The outer edge of this circle is di- 
vided by four giant marble columns 
rising 27 feet through an opening in 
the ceiling. Surrounding this open- 
ing is the mezzanine, supported by 
other, smaller columns. 

The screen quadrants, made of teak 
imported from India, contain built-in 
air conditioning ducts and are faced 
on the inside with acoustic plaster 
to muffle sound. This arrangement, 
involving essentially an “open” floor 
plan, nonetheless engenders a feeling 
of great privacy. 

After a thorough study of the 
teller’s job—his movements, storage 
problems, etc.—Mr. Dreyfuss de- 
signed a completely new teller’s coun- 
ter. It is lower and the window has 
been widened for a closer, smoother 
working relationship with the cus- 
tomer. Because some tellers are tall, 
and some short, alternate cash draw- 
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make announcements (or flash warn- 
ings) anywhere in the building, talk 
to local police, or radio instructions 
to each of eight guards on duty 
throughout the building. 

There also is a warning light sig- 
nal panel connected with each of the 
14 cash tellers, who have foot buzzers, 
with the main vault, safe deposit 
department, etc. The dispatcher can 
tell where the trouble is at a glance, 
from the placement of the warning 
light, and radio instructions to the 
floor guards. 


WARNING light on the panel 

also automatically signals local 
police. A false alarm by a teller un- 
familiar with the foot buzzer loca- 
tions found the bank literally sur- 
rounded by city police in less than 
a minute. 

Floor guards wearing tiny, con- 
cealed radio receivers under their 
coats sometimes startle customers 
with “beeps.” 

The securities department is en- 
tered through two electronically op- 
erated glass doors leading through a 
cage. This cage is presided over by a 
guard visible through one of the cage 
walls. The first door always closes 
and locks automaticlly before the 
second will open. 

Sixteen-ton vault doors, specially 
designed by Mr. Dreyfuss, of 16-inch 
steel, lead into the safe deposit box 
and securities department vaults. 
Each can be swung back and forth 
with the little finger. 

The safe deposit area includes 10 
private rooms for box inspection 


and a special conference room for the 
opening of wills. An example of the 
attention to detail involved in plan- 
ning these facilities is the fact that 
the conference room doors cock, three 
inches open, so that users can tell at 
a glance whether any room is oc- 
cupied. 

Ten automatic elevators serve the 
building. They are custom designed 
with nickel silver doors. Their lumi- 
nous ceilings are masked by a grate 
of interwoven strips of teak. Even 
the railings combine teak and nickel 
silver. 

Executive desks also are custom de- 
signed of imported teak. They are 
conceived as two units arranged in 
an L: a small conference table, with- 
out drawers, and a separate storage 
unit. The storage unit has a built-in 
telephone, built-in wastebasket, even 
a separate storage space for a brief- 
case. 


PECIAL accessories were de- 

signed for these desks: black 
leather notebooks, and workbooks, 
and a special desk top unit which 
combines calendar, clock, pen and 
small silver storage box. 

Dials and handsets of the built-in 
telephones are mounted on an alumi- 
num panel. The handset is partly re- 
cessed; the dial is mounted at an 
angle for efficient dialing. Buzzers, 
intercom controls and other buttons 
are built into the panel. The tele- 
phone cord retracts and disappears. 

The building’s internal communi- 
cations and mail movement system is 
of particular interest. It is built 
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around an automatic mail conveyor 
—an endless belt that picks up and 
ejects carrier units—and a modern 
version of the “dumbwaiter” to 
switch mail and memoes quickly from 
floor to floor. Despite this elaborate 
equipment a low noise level is main- 
tained. 


ORK counters in the mail room 

are wall hung for easier mail 
handling and sorting. The dimen- 
sions of these counters are based on 
a careful study of bank employees’ 
work heights. 

Flexible space is achieved on each 
floor by movable steel partitioning— 
teak-faced or non-glare, gray-beige 
enamelled. There are 31% miles of 
this all-steel partitioning—the first 
of its kind on the West Coast. 

Also designed for flexibility is the 
directors room. From concealed clos- 
ets come folding walls, - identical 
with the walls of the room, that can 
divide the space into three distinct 
areas. 

The custom conference table is 
composed of eight individual parts 
that break into separate tables or 
integrate to seat 28. When the room 
is divided into three, meals can be 
served from the nearby kitchen 
through three separate entrances. 

A roll-down motion picture screen 
drops from the ceiling at the flick of 
a switch. 

Truly, it is no exaggeration to say 
that California Bank’s new head of- 
fice represents the epitome of imag- 
inative planning and advanced de- 
sign. 


HELPFUL FARM DEPARTMENT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 
think of their cattle program, their 
cropping plan, their project for buy- 
ing new machinery. They request ad- 
vice on government farm programs, 
and whether a proper addition of 
phosphate, potash, and _ nitrogen 
would probably bring up their corn 
yields to equal those of the neighbor 
across the road who operates on a 
‘program that we set up for him. 


ECAUSE of our closer contact 

and continuing relationship with 
the farms that we manage, we know 
more accurately how our services 
have affected them. No doubt there 
have been as many—perhaps even 
more—total changes in farm opera- 
tions among the non-management 
farms of our neighborhood resulting 
from the farmers’ consultations with 
us, but we are often unacquainted 
with what happens after the visitor 
goes home and sets to work. The ex- 
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amples of what we have accomplished 
are therefore drawn entirely from 
our management farms. 

In the relatively level lands of our 
territory, drainage is of major im- 
portance. McLean County farms have 
been tiled for more than a century, 
but always there has been a residue 
of farms inadequately or improperly 
drained, generally low-lying land 
surrounded by higher land that held 
in the water. Such too-wet lands have 
in general been regarded by the 
farmers as a Divine discrimination 
against which they were powerless. 

One of the farms that early came 
under our management was of this 
unhappy group. Much of its land lay 
in what is locally called a saucer, that 
is a plot substantially lower than the 
surrounding high land. In wet years 
this land produced no crop, in ordi- 
nary years it yielded a poor crop, in 
the occasional dry year it did so well 
that the farmer kept replanting in 


subsequent years in hopes of another 
bonanza. 

Our farm expert looked over the 
situation and gathered together a 
few figures. Then he convinced the 
owner that it would be a good use of 
$6,000 to bring into full production 
at the level of 100-bushel corn a 60- 
acre field that through the years had 
averaged in the neighborhood of 27 
bushels. With the owner’s consent, 
we brought in trenching machinery 
and cut a line that ran 15 feet below 
the surface at its greatest depth. In 
this we placed tile of excess capacity 
beyond that needed by the land in 
question to drain into a watercourse 
beyond the intervening hill. It worked 
exactly as planned. The former soggy 
land now is yielding bumper crops, 
and neighbors are inquiring about 
the possibility of draining their own 
tile into this line in order to achieve 
the same benefits. If it turns out so, 
the owner should recoup a substan- 
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tial part of his original investment 
in the new drainage system, and still 
have the full benefit for his own land. 

Flushed with this success, our 
farm department tackled another, 
even more difficult tract of poorly 
drained land. Cut off by high land all 
around and by a railroad line filled 
at least a dozen feet above the sur- 
face of the field, this land had always 
been considered practically hopeless. 
We got the owner to let us dig a 
sump—a pit—in the lowest end of 
the field, and reset tile to drain every- 
thing into the sump. Then this was 
equipped with a pump tied to a float 
valve, and a pipe led to the ditch 
alongside the tracks. This water now 
runs through a culvert already under 
the tracks and causes no more 
trouble. As of yesterday, that field 
held as pretty a stand of corn as any- 
where in the county. 

A surprising amount of good farm 
land is going to waste in our region. 
In part this results from the steady 
increase in size of the average farm, 
a trend which set in with the advent 
of four-horse teams for plowing and 
has continued at accelerated speed 
with today’s mechanization of agri- 
culture. When two farms are put to- 
gether into a single farm, there is no 
use for practically all of the outbuild- 
ings, grain cribs excepted. In many 
instances it is questionable whether 
the revenue obtainable from renting 
the old farm house is worth the loss 
of production due to the withdrawal 
from tillage of $600 land. 


E have convinced a considerable 
number of owners that they are 
better off to have the land in crops. 
Then it is a simple enough job to 
bring in a bulldozer, knock the con- 
crete and other rubble into the bot- 
tom of the cellar holes, level it off. and 
have tillable land. Attention to hedge- 
rows, clumps of trees, and similar 
non-productive land uses has brought 
into production a good many acres 
that formerly were of no income 
value. One of the tenant farmers with 
whom we talked yesterday had 
roughly measured up this improve- 
ment in a farm he is operating. He 
estimated that 17 acres of top-notch 
farm land had been added with a re- 
sultant net income increase of ap- 
proximately $1,800 a year split be- 
tween him and the owner. 
Maintaining the proper soil fertil- 
ity for the respective crops has been 
mentioned in the description of our 
soil testing laboratory. The results 
shown in the preceding table are 
principally the consequence of this 
part of our program. Yesterday’s in- 
spection tour would have converted 
to fertility maintenance even an old- 
time believer in planting by the 
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phases of the moon. Fields for which 
we had prescribed the addition of soil 
elements—and seen to it that these 
were carried out—showed corn with 
tall, strong stalks of dark blue-green 
color all the way to the roots, with 
big ears filling out for a rich har- 
vest. Adjoining fields lacking this 
scientific attention could be diag- 
nosed from the road as lacking in 
specific elements, and they showed 
serious impairments in yield that 
were traceable directly to these lacks. 
The same phenomena were visible in 


all of the other crops still standing. 


REQUENTLY we encounter a sit- 

uation where a tenant has been 
running the farm more for his own 
profit than for the owner’s. The com- 
monest case is where the tenant runs 
cattle—which belong to him, not the 
owner—on acreage for which he pays 
cash rental. Generally the rental scale 
was set decades ago, and today does 
not even meet the taxes the owner 
must pay. Consequently the tenant is 
in effect raising his cattle at the own- 
er’s expense. We have required ten- 
ants to shift many such fields into 
uses profitable to the owner. The 
most noteworthy was a case where 73 
acres of a 320 acre half-section were 
in cattle-pasture at a rental per-acre 
more than $1 below the taxes. The 
increase in total returns was big 
enough to leave the tenant better off 
than when he was using the land as 
pasture at a cut-rate price, and now 
even he is pleased about it. 

In terms of bank size and profit, 
some of the gains resulting from our 


farm program are easily measured | 
while others are harder to reduce to | 
provable dollars and cents. The farm | 
department itself provides the most 


direct figures. In seven years it has 
grown to a total of 10,000 acres man- 
aged in 43 farms. Soil testing has 
increased from 2,500 individual tests 
covering 3,000 acres in 1953 to 9,500 
tests and 14,000 acres in 1959. Vol- 
ume of visitors asking advice has 
risen from comparatively few in 1953 
to 2,500 or so in 1959. 

The bank’s trust department busi- 
ness is very largely a consequence of 
the farm department activity. As 
stated above, when we take over the 
management of a farm for a living 
owner, we take it as a trust asset 
under trust agreement. Our success 


in farm management has led to our | 


being named as trustee under the 
wills of a substantial number of land 
owners, and some few of these have 
already become operative through 
the death of the testator. The trust 
business developed through the han- 
dling of farms has also attracted 
other trust business, in volume which 
would be almost negligible to a met- 
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ropolitan fiduciary but which brings 
an appreciable increase in the earn- 
ings of a smaller institution such as 
ours. 

Effects of the farm department 
upon our banking department are the 
most difficult to measure accurately. 
In the period since the opening of 
the farm department, our total de- 
posits have grown from $3,800,000 to 
$4,500,000 and our earnings have 
more than kept pace. How much of 
all this is directly attributable to the 
farm department cannot be deter- 
mined, but we feel confident that 
much of it originates from that di- 
rection. Our volume of deposits from 
trust accounts is appreciable. We 
have gained somewhat in deposits 
from owners due to increased re- 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 

At Allied, we welcomed the Small 
Business Investment Act revisions 
permitting us greater leeway in 
making permanent our investments 
through conversion of capital deben- 
tures into common stocks. Our ex- 
pectation is that conversion into com- 
mon stocks will improve our earning 
prospects. 


LLIED’S objectives are simply 
stated: High yield and potential 
growth. Of the 13 loans and 11 de- 
bentures that Allied had outstanding 
or committed up to March 31, 1960, 
the minimum return obtained was 
10 per cent for one debenture. The 
high return was a long term secured 
loan yielding 13 per cent; all the 
others were at 12 per cent, aggregat- 
ing a total of $1.4 million. 

In building up our portfolio, Allied 
has put together a_ well-balanced 
package, diversified as to industry, 
area and type of investment but with 
primary emphasis on growth. Allied 
has invested in such outstanding 





turns from their farms, and have 
made bond sales, and so on; but ab- 
sentee owners’ farm income is in 
general remitted to distant points 
and provides a minimum of benefits 
for most of the people in the LeRoy 
community. 

Business gains from tenants are 
a little easier to keep track of. We 
know that some of our tenants on 
bank management farms are main- 
taining larger balances than before. 
The volume of farm production loans 
in our bank is substantially higher 
because of the increased volume of 
soil fertility purchases, financing of 
better machinery, and related re- 
quirements. An occasional tenant has 
even blossomed out by buying a 
farm, a circumstance that ordinarily 
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AN SBIC IN ACTION 


growth fields as electronics, commu- 
nications, ethical drugs, plastics and 
real estate. Allied’s area of invest- 
ment has ranged from California to 
Connecticut, with the capability of 
the borrowing company to succeed 
as the basic criterion for an Allied 
loan, rather than its field of business 
or its location. Not limited by in- 
dustry or area, Allied is free to seek 
out those investments promising a 
high, but secure return, vigorous 
growth, and good management. Allied 
has invested in distributing indus- 
tries, manufacturing industries, and 
services, with outright loans and 
convertible debentures. 

Key investments in Allied’s port- 
folio for which convertible deben- 
tures are held and the percentage 
of ownership of each company that 
Allied will have upon conversion are 
as follows: 

1. A West Coast research and en- 
gineering company, recipient of a 
recent government contract for 
$400,000 and with a large backlog 
of orders (25 per cent). 


brings about some borrowing from 
our institution. Later we gain other 
benefits in savings, etc. 

There is no need to labor the point 
of what all this means to the commu- 
nity. The best available measurement 
is that LeRoy gained approximately 
10 per cent in population during the 
1950-60 decade while most towns in 
the 2,000-population class nearby 
showed a tendency to shrink. Of 
course not all of this community vi- 
tality is attributable to the bank and 
its farm department, but certainly 
this activity of ours has served to at- 
tract a worthwhile volume of trade 
to town. Thereby it has helped to pro- 
vide support for population which 
otherwise might look elsewhere for 
jobs. 


2. Several radio stations, one of 
which broadcasts over a 50-mile area 
now encompassing 1.5 million peo- 
ple (49 per cent). 

3. An ethical drug chain that is 
aggressively expanding its operations 
(35 per cent). 

4. A low-overhead Melamine Din- 
nerware manufacturer that is em- 
barking on a large-scale national 
sales program (22 per cent). 

5. In the field of real estate, a 63- 
unit apartment house (50 per cent). 


ECURED loans have been made to 
owners of industrial plants, a 
furniture chain, a bowling alley, and 
real estate development companies. 
To expand its area of operations, 
Allied has entered into a regional 
SBIC syndicate. Participation in this 
syndicate will assist Allied in diver- 
sifying its portfolio and in obtaining 
local regional information on a cur- 
rent basis. The first joint venture of 
the syndicate was an investment in 
the convertible debentures of the Bel- 
fort Instrument Company, a Balti- 





Rapidly-expanding real estate firm in Florida received Allied’s much-need financial assistance 
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more manufacturer of photogram- 
metric plotting and weather record- 
ing instruments. Upon conversion, 
Allied will have a 15 per cent interest 
in this company. 

Allied has assembled a_ crack 
team of directors with outstanding 
achievements and contacts in the 
fields of small business, banking, 
transportation, manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, investments, advertising, 
insurance and law. 

Administratively, Allied operates 


out of Maryland, with its office at 
7720 Wisconsin Avenue, Bethesda. 
Loans are made under Maryland law. 
A Washington, D.C. office is main- 
tained at 1722 L Street, N.W. 

In addition to investing in loans 
and convertible debentures of small 
businesses, Allied has provided and 
continues to provide management 
and consulting services to the com- 
panies in which it has invested, being 
reimbursed for these services as 
they are rendered. 


BANKING'S STRONG MAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59 

has been a retention of just over 70 
per cent. Incidentally, the present 28 
trainees come from 17 different uni- 
versities throughout the country, 
showing the program’s wide appeal. 
Eight of the trainee “grads” have 
already risen to the assistant vice- 
president level. Last year, Valley Na- 
tional opened seven new branches, 
and each of these was strategically 
staffed with personnel from the man- 
agement pool. 

One of Mr. Bimson’s outstanding 
attributes is his keen and enduring 
interest in people. This is reflected 
in the bank’s attitude toward its cus- 
tomers and employees, and also ac- 
counts for his interest in public rela- 
tions, promotion, and advertising. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
Valley National is one of the most 
promotion-conscious banks in the 
country, and much of this attitude is 
directly attributable to Mr. Bimson’s 
influence. Having been a vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Financial 
Public Relations Association, he is 
well aware of the value of a good 
press. 


ITNESS, for example, _ the 

bank’s scholarship program for 
Arizona students. Each year, the 
bank gives 42 scholarships for $250 
each to students recommended by 
state educators. These scholarships 
are progressive, and as long as the 
student meets the qualifications, he 
will receive $250 for each of his four 
years in college. A similar program 
has been established for children of 
the bank’s employees with scholar- 
ships in this instance being limited 
to 12 a year. 

Valley National has a particular 
talent for gleaning publicity from 
current events. For example, about 
the time the U.S. was ready to launch 
its first satellite, the bank estab- 
lished moonwatch facilities on the 
roof of its main office. The cost in- 
‘luded constructing and equipping a 
special tower, and at the end of the 
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project, the equipment was given to 
Arizona State University. 

For the past 12 years, the bank has 
sponsored a commercial teachers pro- 
gram. Under the plan, four to six 
teachers are taken into the bank each 
summer, where they are paid a reg- 
ular salary and actually do the work 
in the bank. At the end of the pro- 
gram, Valley National holds a grad- 
uation ceremony at which the teach- 
ers have lunch, and are photographed 
while receiving their “diplomas.” 


RIZONA State University gives 
the teachers credit for the time 
they spend at the bank. The program 
has a two-fold purpose. It creates 
good will and at the same time equips 
the teachers to do a better job of 
teaching banking by exposing them 
to modern banking methods. 

Mr. Bimson’s bank works on the 
theory that the more bank services 
a customer uses, the closer he is tied 
to the bank, and this philosophy has 
dovetailed nicely with the bank’s em- 





ployee incentive programs. 

One of these is the “Five Buy | 
Five” Club. To gain membership, an | 
employee must get five new custom- | 
ers for the bank and sell five new 
banking services to existing custom- 
ers. In recognition of this feat, the | 
employee receives a special Indian | 
Kachina doll to place at his station, | 
and a check for $25. In addition, male 
employees receive a silver tie pin, 
and women get a silver pin. If any- 
one can repeat the performance he 
reaches the club’s second plateau and 
is rewarded with a share of Valley 
Bank stock. 

There are numerous other impor- 
tant activities at the bank which can 
only be mentioned in passing because 
of space limitations. Among them are 
production of safety and educational 
films for schools and churches; a/| 
special day set aside to honor both 
permanent and temporary residents 
of Arizona who originally came from 
Canada; yearly meetings for all 





branch managers and _ assistant 
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branch managers, plus their wives; 
and supplying statistical data on the 
State of Arizona to businessmen in 
other parts of the country. In this re- 
spect, the bank publishes a statistical 
review which is considered by busi- 
nessmen throughout the country as 
the “Bible” of Arizona industry. 

“There are very few areas of ac- 
tivity which the bank does not cov- 
er,” Mr. Bimson says. “But they are 
fun and we encourage our staff to 
‘take part in them. It’s surprising how 
many do.” 


ee programs at Mr. Bim- 
son’s bank reflect his philosophy 
of banking, there are problems con- 
fronting the industry which he feels 
should receive greater attention in 
the future. Major among these are 
the problems of inflation; competi- 
tion; attracting deposits; and ade- 
quate personnel. 

On the matter of inflation, Mr. 
Bimson feels strongly that bankers 
have responsibility to point out the 
dangers of inflation and some of the 
reasons we are faced with this 
danger. 

“There has been so much misin- 
formation broadcast on the growth- 
inflation problem—so many conflict- 
ing ideas as to how best to solve it— 
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that people are confused,” he said. “I 
am firmly convinced that they would 
appreciate a frank discussion of the 
problems and solutions offered which 
clearly reflect the public interest 
rather than that of special interest 
groups.” 


R. Bimson is well aware of the 
a task banks face in meeting com- 
petition. “It is fairly obvious,” he 
says, “that we can anticipate in- 
creased competition by savings and 
loan associations, credit unions, mu- 
tual funds, etc. And if we as bankers 
don’t put forth an increased effort to 
retain our position, we will see a 
slowing up of our growth, a further 
encroachment into areas which were 
once solely served by us, and a 
shrinkage in our operating profits.” 
He points out that the latter develop- 
ment will make it even harder for 
banks to maintain adequate capital 
to meet the growing needs of the 
economy. 

The problem of attracting deposits 
is closely allied with the subject of 
competition, and Mr. Bimson says 
that bankers should not dodge the 
issue. 

“Even though we are at a disad- 
vantage, ratewise, with our competi- 
tors,” he points out, “we are gener- 
ally prone to promote savings only 
spasmodically rather than continu- 
ously. It might be well,” he added, 
“for us to review our policies in this 
regard and give consideration to a 
stepped-up campaign to tell the story 
of the advantages of a savings ac- 
count in a commercial bank. The im- 
portance of doing so goes far beyond 
that of self-interest on the part of 
our banks.” 


R. Bimson is vitally interested in 
the problems of bank personnel. 
He points out that increases in the 


| volume of banking business have 


given dramatic evidence of the need 
for more people, and have illustrated 
even more sharply the lack of ade- 
quately trained supervisory and man- 
agement personnel. 

He believes that the problem should 
be attacked on two fronts. The first 
is in-bank training, and the second 
is outside programs which will sup- 
plement the in-bank programs. These 
include A.I.B. courses, the various 
banking schools, and more advanced 
courses offered at the country’s col- 
leges and universities. 

The new A.B.A. president is con- 
cerned with the problem of retaining 
a good banking staff. Adequate sal- 
aries, titles and profit sharing pro- 
grams are important in this respect, 
but Mr. Bimson says there is one 
other incentive which could be the 
most important. 


“It is management’s acceptance of 
new ideas, its willingness to be pro- 
gressive and delegate authority to 
try out new concepts. By doing these 
things, bank management shows con- 
fidence in its staff members. This 
gives them a sense of accomplish- 
ment that is far more of a motivating 
factor than some of the more mun- 
dane considerations.” 

Mr. Bimson is his own best ex- 
ample when it comes to giving recog- 
nition to his employees. A small anec- 
dote will serve to illustrate this point. 

The story involves his principal 
current hobby of photography; his 
penchant for writing his own 
speeches out in long hand; and his 
travels during the past year as A.B.A. 
vice-president. 


ACH trip for the A.B.A. (he cov- 

ered over 60,000 miles as vice- 
president) meant a _ hand-written 
speech which his personal staff had to 
decipher, type and reproduce. While 
he was on these jaunts, he pursued 
his hobby by taking pictures of the 
places of interest where he visited. 
To show his appreciation to the sub- 
ordinates who help in producing his 
talks, he arranges luncheons for them 
from time to time at which he shows 
them the pictures he has taken on his 
trips. It gives the staff a sense of ac- 
complishment because it connects 
their work with his travels. 

Because of the press of business, 
Mr. Bimson’s hobbies are necesarily 
limited to photography, and garden- 
ing. (He gave up being a strong man 
when his wife, Irene, referred to his 
props as a “trunkful of iron.”) He 


uses his weekends to catch up on the 


reading he has not been able to do 
during the week. 

He and his wife live right in the 
city of Phoenix and they share their 
home with two dogs. One is a Scotch 
Terrier named Toby (“That’s mine,” 
Mr. Bimson says) and the other is a 
French Poodle appropriately called 
Miss Poo. Mr. Bimson’s mother, who 
is 96, still spends her summers at the 
family home in Berthoud, Colorado, 
but flies down to Arizona to spend 
the winters, visiting her two sons 
and daughter. The other son referred 
to, incidentally, is Walter Bimson, 
board chairman at Valley National. 

The new A.B.A. president is look- 
ing forward to what he anticipates 
will be a very busy year, and one 
which, he expresses the hope, will be 
full of accomplishment for banking 
as a whole. As he said in a recent 
speech before the Montana Bankers 
Association, “Never before has there 
been such a challenge to banking as a 
whole, or to individual banks. Never 
before have the potential rewards... 
been so great.” 
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New View ... A new drive-up bank- 
ing window was introduced last month 
by Diebold, Inc. According to the manu- 
facturer, the following seven new fea- 
tures help to make the Panoramic one 





of the most efficiently designed and most 
strikingly beautiful drive-up windows 
available today: new slant from curb to 
canopy; novel speaker design; revised 
drop-front deal drawer; new window 
beauty; new weather protection; mod- 
ern hi-fi intercom system and new easy- 
to-reach call button. Write to Diebold, 
Inc., Canton, Ohio for details. In Can- 
ada, address inquiries to Ahern Safe 
Co., Montreal, or Diebold of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


& * 4 


Top Seat ... A new “high-high” chair, 
with a seat adjustment from 35 to 43 
inches from the floor, has just been 
introduced by the Ajusto Equipment 
Company. The manufacturer states that 
it has been designed for use in offices, 
factories or laboratories where an oper- 
ator or other worker must be seated at 
an unusual height. The patented Ajust- 
rite mechanism permits the user to 
achieve the desired height by simply 
lifting the hardwood saddle seat. The 
metal backrest is adjustable horizontally 
and vertically. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Ajusto Equipment 
Company, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


+ Sd + 


Card Holder . . . Can-Pro Security 
Mail Bags are now available with a card 
1older. This card-holder feature is espe- 
‘ially useful where bags are shipped 
yack and forth between departments, 
yrranch stores, plants, etc. By putting a 
lifferent address on each side of the 
‘ard, you just have to flip it to change 
he routing. Snap closing keeps the card 
n place and allows it to be opened in a 


Iectober, 1960 


jiffy for changing. The card holder can 
be added to any of nine locking mail 
bag styles. More information may be 
obtained by writing to Can-Pro Corpora- 
tion, 19 E. McWilliams Street, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 


4 ° * 


Cordial Contacts . .. A new syndi- 
cated monthly folder called “Bank 
Briefs” is now available to banks on an 
exclusive basis. Published by The Pas- 
sante Company, “Bank Briefs” is an at- 
tractive, colorful, four-page monthly 
folder designed to introduce new serv- 


ices to present customers, establish and | 


maintain institutional character and to 
explain changes in services and policies. 
The bank’s name is imprinted on the 
front cover and the bank’s individual 
data is woven right into the copy to 
achieve a personalized look. The entire 
back page is reserved for the bank’s 
personal message. Measuring only 3% 
by 6% inches, the folder is ideal for 
mailing with bank statements, other 
promotional literature or placed in the 
bank as a counter pickup. Complete in- 
formation including prices and sample 
folder is available without obligation. 
Write: The Passante Company, 768 Con- 
necticut Blvd., East Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


e ° A 


Plan-Ahead . . . Offering a special- 
ized line of animated Christmas units, 
the National Decorators Supply Com- 
pany, Inc. has published a new brochure 
showing decorative materials and prop- 
erties designed expressly for interior 
and exterior bank displays. The bro- 
chure illustrates units and materials 
that are colorful, attractive, in good 
taste, can be used more than one year 
and are easily installed. A free design- 
ing service is also available. Write to 
the National Decorators Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., Bank Displays Division, 318 
North Illinois Street, Indianapolis 4, 
Indiana for your free brochure. 


° 4 4 


Door Openings ... A new catalog 
issued by the Revolving Door Division 
of the International Steel Company in- 
cludes full specifications on the current 
lines of International revolving doors 
and swing door entrances, and also an- 
nounces the new International balanced 
doors. This new catalog presents all 
safety features of revolving doors, com- 
plete details for installation, planning, 
and specifications for use by specifica- 
tion writers. The balanced door line was 
added because many projects include 
balanced or swing doors to supplement 
revolving doors. Free copies of the cata- 
log are available from International 
Steel Company, 1460 Edgar Street, 
Evansville, Indiana. 
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for greaseless, stainless, tacky film. 
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of all kinds. One application is long 
lasting. Contains no drying alcohol. 
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offices throughout the country. Try 
it and see why. 


ONLY 50¢ EACH 
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minimum order of two. Addi- 
tional quantities at 50c each. 
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Thanks to a check, these tickets became a reality... and 





contributed to the pleasure of a memorable evening. Every 
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